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ABSTRACT 

Major themes in the literature related to 
organizational communication and higher education are examined, with 
emphasis on the internal aspects of organizational communication in 
higher education. Attention is directed to the systems model and the 
structure, function, process, and communication patterns of higher 
education systems. The literature about three information problems is 
examined: uncertainty, timeliness and distortion, ,?nd overload. From 
this review, an information agenda is developed to help higher 
education administrators plan communication more effectively. 
Selected elements pf organizational climate that have a particular 
linpact^on^orcjanizational communication and that have been the subject 
of previous" lnvest-i^atxqns^on educational settings are also 
addressed: administrative supprortr^aggressive and innovative faculty 
formal networks involving consultants or~~r&soarces.,_and the 

establishment of appropriate communication links withirinthe— . 

organization , Gathering data fbr effective decision making is often' 
characterized by an information overload related to 'the uncertainty 
of the task. Although computer information support has been helpful, 
decision-making processes of mariy college and university groups are 
characterised by weak information bases, a wide range of 
communication links, and very flexible boundaries. Discrepancies in 
power attributed to various positions and role ambiguity of key 
administrators compound these problems. Communication problems 
related to the faculty committee system are considered, and views on 
applying participative management and management-by-objective in 
higher education are presented, A bibliography is appended* (SW) 
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Foreword 



Adequate communication is ncicssan 1 11 am organization, simple ot lum 
plex. inotdci to achtexe cooulmation and undei standing among the purtR 
tpauts Just as pool communication within a fatnilx causes conflict, so it 
dues in complex buicauaacics, whue the LOinmuniLntion process is strut 
tuixd b\ chains of command and wntten guidelines, Foi most highci edu 
cation institutions, the communication piocess lacks both the mtimacx of a 
familx an'd the foimah/.ed structure of a highl\ legimcnted oigani/ation. 
Therefore, it is neccssai\ foi academic institutions to become more aware 
of ilie communication piocess in ordei to maintain oi imptxnc then basic 
effectiveness and efficiency*. ♦ 

colleges and umxeisities can be chaiactei i/.ed as infoimat ion-processing 
svstj^s. Because of the independent aiul self diiected nalutc of facultx and 
academic depaitmciits, decisions aie moie often than not based on infoimal 
consensus. If tins consensus is based on enoneous ir.foi mation, effectixe 
decision making is hampeied. Communication difficulties occui in thice 
majoi aieas. the How ol information getting inloi mat ion to the light people 
at the light tunc, inloi mation quality de\ eloping ace mate in lor mat ion and 
putting it m a form to which people will pa) attention, and the communi 
cation piocess itself undei standing how the communication piocess cui 
rcntlx functions md how it inlluences the operation ol the institution 
Piocedures and policies that - can help impioxc an institution's communi 
cation capabilities will necessaiilx lead to iinproxcnients in management 
ancLde^isjon making 

' In tins Research Ke>^i1, Robert P- Grat/.. associate sice president loi 
academic dffaiis, and Philip J. Salem, associate professor ol~speeJi com 
munication, of Southwest Texas State Utmersitx, pi oxide an analxsis oP 
inloi mation use within colleges and umxeisities Thex desciibe the scope 
and magnitude of miorniation i elated progiams in highei education and 
suggest M...moiis to communication pioblems in the lorinol an infoi mation 
agenda for administrators 

Jonathan D. Fife 
Director 

Emc" Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
The George Washington Umxersitv 
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This reseaich repoit :\aniiucs inajui themes in tjie literature related tu 
organizational communication and Ingliei education. Academic institu 
t ions at c social systems whose pi una i >, function is infoi mation processing, 
and, as such, thebai c pi one to pioblcms coThmoii among social s\ stents. 
Academic institutions ha\e often de\oted gieat ciicigx fo commi|nication 
\v it h external publics, but then focus on internal coniinunication pioUeun& 
usual!> has had a lowei pi 101 it\. Se\eial pie\ ious studies ha\e examined 
external communication fiom an institution with emphasis on the public 
relations aspects. Tins repot t Concentrates on the internal aspects of or 
,gaiiizatioual communication in higjier education. 

Three important communication issues face c\ci\ admiuistiatoi in 

higher education: 

■s 

• Injur motion flow. Getting the information, disseminating it to the 
people who neecUit, icsti icting the flow to people who do not need it, 
and impioving the efficiency and quality of the pioccss. 

• Information quality. Pio\ iding communication that is peisuasiw and 
mo|i\atmg and crtatmg the opportunity foi communication that \s 
instrinsically satislving. 

• The communication process itself. Detei mining how communication 
changes, undei what ciieumstaiiees and at what times paiticiilai t>pcs 
ol communication are most effective, and how communication mllu 
ences decision making and decision makers. 

B\ and laige. infoi niation processing h, highei education is inipio\ iscd, 
not planned. Although signil leant amounts ol tunc aic dc\oted tu planning 
budgetary actmtics, peisonnel ie\iews, and othei majoi activities, the 
majoiit\ of infot mation disseminated within a college oi uni\cisit\ is 
LONimunicatecI tlnough telephone calls, chance meetings, altei committee 
caucuses, memoianda, 01 olhei compatatix el\ spontaneous methods. As 
a result, nieinbeis who genuinely need mfoimajion often do not icccixc 
it, specific lolcsand i esponsibilnies lematii uncleai,and inloi matioa lie 
quenlU_aur\es m a .distorted loini or an untunck inannei Because ol 
this un in an aged flow of infoi mation, some oigani/.atioiial incmbcis be 
com^ suiousk ovui loaded while otheis sulfel fiom inadequate inloi ma 
iioii.&b "infoi mation agenda" ma\ hclpadmiuistiatoisplan communication 
more effectively. * 

T[ie climate ol an ol gam/at ion has an impoitant Impact on the e\ents 
that take place theie, and one impoitant deteiniinci ol thai climate is the 
personal st\le of ke> indi\iduals in the 01 gam/at ion The picssurv to c\ 
cicise close supciwsion and to adopt a buicauciatic personal st\le in a 
Lomplex 01 gam/ation like a universitv ma> be great, paiticulaih foi a 
cential admiuistiatoi . Howe\ei, other adnnnistiatois and lac tilt \ ma\ 
react unfavorablv to this kind ol pejsor.al style. 

The degree of specialization in the institution aLo influences the or 
ganfi/atioital climate and the institution's communication agenda. Me 
dium differentiated institutions aie paiticulaih susceptible to conflicts 
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' between, academic depart men is and the cent! a I administrative subsvs 
terns cvei the issue of whether the administiative 01 the professional 
subsystem will have primary authority. * 

Individuals throughout the organization ha\e an impact on the com 
mimical ion climate, particulailv when their job responsibilities place them 
in linking roles between the oigani/ation and others. Caie most be taken 
to match personal communication stvles with specific communication 
requirements of jobs or to provide appropriate communication training j 
for individuals in positions with signiheant communication demands. 

An organization's climate influences the people in the unit, and cli- ^ 
mates in academic departments can influence fat tors, such as turnover, 
performance goals, and communication satisfaction. At the department 
t level, as at the cciitial administrative level, person oriented climates have 
}ielded more positive consequences than s> stein -oriented climates. 

Gathering data for effective decision making is often characterized bv 
an informal ion overload related to the uncertain t> of the task. Compute! 
information support has been helpful -at -institutional and intei inMitu 
. tional levels but the da> to-day decision making processes of ivwmj colJege 
and uni.Crsit) groups are characterized bv weak infomiatioii^bustfs, a wide 
range of communication links, and verv flexible boundanes. These prob 
ferns are compounded b> discrepancies in powei that membeis attribute 
to various positions and bv ambiguous role definitions for ke) admin is 
• trativc. positions. * • , 

Several patterns of decision making haw been described in the litei- 
.ature, and adoption of problem-solving agendas has prosed beneficial. 
Examinations of the facult) committee system haw suggested commu 
nicatioii problems, the limited resemblance between the nominal organ 
iza tional hieiarch) and the actual functioning of univcisit) committees, 
the use of committees in inappropriate situations, and the tendeiuv of N 
many committee members to eniplov a win lose oiientation. • 

Proponents of applying both participative management and manage 
incnt b> object iv e (MBO) mVol leges aiul^unTversities have suggested thei c 
ale certain benefits Horn using these appioaches. When pai ticipative man 
agemeiit or MBO has been applied, attitudes tow art! an institution's coin 
muriicatioii and decision making systems have mipiovcd although im 
— „ provements in performance have been less apparent. 

In the existing icseaich on information in colleges and univc-isitiesr^v' 
theie has been no s>s tenia ic attempt to desenbe the infoiniatioii needs \ 
of the people who occupv kev roles in the communication system. There 
is also a lack of i esc aic lion the diffusion ofinfoi mat ion in highei eduction 
systems. Moie icseaichon communication nctwoiks is needed to pinpoint 
disci c pa lie ies between act'ial communication loles and the roles suggested 
bv the formal oi gam /a tional siruetuie. The effectiveness. of various net . 
woiks used to deliver qualitv information also needs to be studied fm thci , ^ 
as well as the evel increasing impact of problems of infoiniatioii ovei load. 

Additional investigations of specific relationships between personal 
communication stv Ic and othei influences on oigamzatioiial climate (such 
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as institutional size ui institutional divci>itv) aic needed. Studies of the 
impact of oj gam/at tonal communication climate on pioducttvitv in col 
leges and universities are .sorely needed. 

In the area of decision making,. both research concerning the. belt ei 
use of data at lo\\ei operating levels in academia and gencial studies of 
decision makiug in academia remain appiopitatc topics foi furth»:t in 
ves ligation. / 

When institutions have nio\ed bevond an tmpioviscd approach to^oin 
mimic at ion, the\ ha\e usual I v chosen an buieauciatic model that, al 
though it doe* improve documentation, is tvptcalh charactcu/ed In limited 
responsive^ ss «?nd sensitivitv to the human Jnu aetciisticsof the s> stein. 
Moie sophisticated project management and matj i.xappioachcs ha\e been 
fai less ireqtient. Having infoimaUoii available in a cleai fashion does not 
compel people to action, and the organizational climate assumes an im 
portaiu intervening lole. A critical need lemains to establish a tvpologv 
of conditions and belxaviois to nnpiove the available lepeiloire of com 
nuinication icsponses individuals in colleges and univer.sities mav use. 
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Higher Education Communication Systems 



Oii Systems, In General 

A general know ledge, ol s> stems helps to explain the complex it > of „om 
munication in acadcmia In piu\ tiling a thcoutical modc^r capable* of in 
U grating niatoial fioni scxcial disciplines. Educational adnnnistiatioii, 
education, speech communication, anthiopokgx. MXiologx, social />sx 
chologx. psxchologx, and main professional schools ha\e contiibuted to 
tins litciatuic. Rcxiexwng thc.htciatuic xuthai the context of a sx.vteins 
model :s not onlx conxcnicnt, but alsoxuh enable us to pi oxide an oxeiall 
jijcture of xv I nit is known. * 

• * 
Boundaries. A sx stein is a set oi intcticLtcd ui intei acting components 
(Kuhu 1975). A component is the smallest identifiable unit in a system 
(Milk: 1978). Although jnx thing max be identified as a component 
object, person, role, idea, etc . a set of components is nut a sxstem unlos 
the components interact with each othei. Fuitheimoie, the intci action 
must be such that the product of such actixitx is gieatei than the sum of 
the pai ts. The components interact to produce something that is. inoic ut 
less, hoi i st u. A football team, fot example, is moie holistic than a relax 
team because the football team nVnificis xxoik togethei to execute plaxs 
they could not accomplish as individuals. 

The boundaix of a sxstem is some kind of dixisiuii that identifies the 
sxstem (Kuhn 1975). Boundaries nu<x\be phxsicftl (e.g.. walls), absfact 
(e.g.. propei tx lines), social, economic. oi political (e.g., a list of mcmbeis). 
Are students part of the school oi aie tiles cuMoineis? Aie tcacheis pait 
of the school oi aie thcx autonomous piolessioiials coopcialiug xwth the 
school? The aiisxvei^ an administiatoi gixcs to these boundaix questions 
determine much of the design o, r the entiiv sv.stem. 

Inputs and outputs. A system produces outputs. Outputs max be things, 
products, serxices. eneigx. oi infoimatton (Goldhabei 1079. Knight and 
Mc Daniel 1979). Outputs 4 «k not behaxiois oi intei act ions, the. aie the 
product of nit ci act ions In the classioom. teaching tepiesents an intei 
action, and know ledge max be identified as an output. Although one might 
judge the qjalitx of teaching (an inteiaction) bx cxaluating the knowledge 
piodiiced (output), teaching should not be confused xuth knowledge. 

Inputs aie elements brought into a sxstem fioin outside, and the,exact 
natuic of inputs i^aYdixcise as the natuie of outputs. A sx stein ttaitsfotms 
inputs iijtu outputs. Teaching, fol example, trahsfoims the teachei's 
knoxx ledge and attitudes, the text, the matei u[s in the classiooin. etc. into 
a package of know ledge presented to students. 

A sxstem can control its outputs bx manipulating inputs. A sxstejn is 
constrained, how cxci , in the quantitx and qualitx of the inputs axailahlc 
to it. The onlx xxax a sxstem can control the inputs is bx piodueing an 
output that can influence the input. Such a sxstim is said tohaxc feedback' 
and is caned a evbernetic system* * t 

System levels. Explaining a sxstem bx examining each sepal at*, compo 
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nent is geneialh ledums and a waste of time. Senium dues e\er\ single 
component interact with e\ei \ othci component. Mole often, clusters of 
components form subsystems, which ha\e the properties of a system 
(Faracc. Monge, and Russell 1977). 

All systems are subsystems to a larger system. Suprasystem is the term 
for a largei, more complex system that incorporates a system being in- 
vestigated. 

In the physical sciences, dist rncUons betw een components, subsv steins, 
systems, and suprasv stems appeal to be made easily because the bound 
ai les of systems appear to be physical. An at bin ary decision b> a physicist 
or biologist to call one thing a system and another a component can be 
reinforced by an apparent physical sepaiation. There is always some ar- 
bitiaiiness, however, when dealing with systems hierarchies 01 any aspect 
of systems research. 

Ail sunounding conditions, including the suprasystem, that affect the 
focal s> stem at e called theenx iioiiment (Sommerhoft 1969). Other systems 
at the same hierarchical le\el,are called parallel systems. These\acti\ e 
entities outside a system's boundaiy aie th source ol inputs to aiixl the 
iceeivcr of outputs from the svstcm. \^ 

Structure, function, and process. A system is identifiable because of its\ 
stiuctLiic, which consists ol elements that aie ielati\ely constant o\er lime 
(Cushman and Cuug 1976. Tishei 1980J The most ob\ ions stiuctures are 
the sti uc tines of objects. These structures exist in space and aie geneialh 
identified as being "in front ol," "to right ol/' or "abo\e," othei elements 
The stun tine is what identifies one object as dilferent from another. 

The structures of social systems are patterns of behavior, or cycles, 
uccuiimg o\ei time. When a behavioral pattern is repeated and predict- 
able, the c\cle is a structuie. A structured class is different hum an mi- 
st i uc tilled class, for example, because the s true tin ed chus employ b a 
predictable pattern of behavior. . : 

Some subs\ stems in e\er> system aie dexote^ almost exclusiyeh to 
maintaining some predictability. In an institution uf higher education, 
most stalf offices and any olfices invoked n internal standards are in 
\ ol\cd with maintaining stiuctiue. When "a pin chasing office, fu example, 
insists that piocedures foi processing or dels be followed, ii nia\ appeal 
to be inhibiting pi ogress. Actually, it is cnsuimg some predictability ol 
activity; it is maintaining structure. 

Finittto)! refers to the way a system fulfills its purpose (Dance and 
La i so n 1976, S / 1 o m p k a 1974) . A su bs \ s te m t ha t see ks t o ma xj in i / e func - 
t ion could do so tcuht dcYi i men to! the stiuctme. Neyy uimcrsity piogiams 
aie a typical example. /No^ually , such piogiams are alloyved to bypass 
existing stiuctures untuTheir entollments aie well established. Too many 
exceptions to the rule. frAu^the same piogram ol from man> t will threaten 
the legitimacy ol the structuie. Some structuie must be maintained no 
matter how important the function. 

A particulai role ol subsystem can be identified b> either structure or 
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function. Foi example, a Uachci pcifoint^a icgulai and pi edit tabic ac 
ti\it\ called teaching. The subject taught and the knowledge pioduecd aie 
outputs. Pci.su ns who labels tliciiiscbcs as tcaclieis of speech coinniiini 
cation, foi example, ha\e identified both the stiuctuie teaching * and 
(unction — knowledge of speech communication. 

Prate** icfeis tos\stem changes o\ei time (Ctishman and Craig 1976) 
Flow can the dec i ease in cm oil aunts be stopped ? How should piogiams 
be adjusted to meet the challenges ol the cutient economic situation"' 
These questions seek an ana I \ sis of piocess and aie concerned with cle- 
at mg 01 pie\enting change w ithm the s\stem. These questions aie about 
a s\stem e\ol\ing 01 adapting to contingencies^ Piocess ana I \ sis seek? to 
describe evolution and contingencies. 

Although the strucluic, function, and process ol s\ steins max appeal 
technical 01 difficult, we all use structuiaL luuctioual, and p'occss anal 
\ses in out da\ to da\ thinking. All decisions m\ol\e some assessment ol 
how things aie Problem sokmg, loi example, assumes that a peison sees 
something that might be called a pioblcm, making a choici assumes that 
a persoi, sees the opportunils fui choice. Such a pieliimnai \ assessment 
is a stHtttuhri antd\M* because it m\ol\cs lecogm/mg the at languiiciil ui 
events 01 components. Am meiease in know ledge 01 familial it\ ofc\eiits 
is the product o( a struetuial analysis. 

To make a decision sou need to know moie than what is a\ a liable, 
>ou must ha\c some idea ol what \ou want. Dctet mining what \ou want 
ui\ol\es a futu tional aihihsis because it iccjuucs assessing desiud outputs 
and the potential foi awulahle act w itics. oi inputs, that can pioduee those 
outputs. 

Knowing what is available and what is possible must be e outlasted 
withwh.it isdesueJ You ma\ want the satisfaction ol eating a cheesecake 
(funetiomil) but also know i.»eie* is no cieain cheese in the house (stiue 
tuial). Gi\en the til tumsijiitcs, \ou will choo.e a c.iuise of action \ou 
belic\e has the gieatest likelihood of \ieldmg the most benefit You make 
a contingency decision. You complete a process ana I \ sis 

1 In this monogiaph we aie eoneel ned about the stiuctuie, function, and 
piocess of highei education s\steins and the communication thai oceuis 
in these social s\ stems 

On Communication and Social Systems « 

The stiuctuie of communication is displa\ed in the flowehait in figuie 

1 . Hath C leptesents a toiiiniiinicatoi , and, although C ma\ be a cultuie. 

a. soeietN, an audience, oi an aspect of a peisonalit\. (he stiuctuie of 

comniiu neat ion is mole casilx undet stood if C is legal ded as one human 

being. 

C's piodutc M's, oi messages, which aie swnbolic outputs packaged 
in some plnsieal (oim sounds, spatial ai i angeinents, touches, etc The 
physical aspects of messages aie not what sepaiate them horn othci out- 
puts, lalhci , the distinction is that messages are outputs w ith the potential 
to influence be\ond then plnsieal attnbutcs When someone sa\s, "Come 
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Figure 1: Structure of Communication 
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I. C,a 


nd C. « 


ire Comnumkatois (e g.. humans, groups, oi gam /.at ions, cte.) 


2. M, 


and M 




are Messages piodueed b\ the Communicators. 




3. R is "a social 01 lole uiationship that the Communicatois ma> 
(e.g., superior-subordinate, friends, etc.) 


shaie 


4. 11 is an Episode, when Messages become pai t ol a dialogue and not two 
monologues. 
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hue." loi example, the message is packaged as a sound, and although the 
hstenei will leact to xolume. late. 01 pitch ol the sound, the hstenei will 
also luiii to what the sound max icpicaent. In this case, the sound max 
lepiescnt an instiuctiou 01 imitation loi the hstenei to appioaeh the 
sender of the message. 

What the phxsical aspects ol the messages lepiesent, the symbolic 
significance, is usual I \ thought ol as the sxmbol's meaning (Beilo I960). 
Tliere are, of com sc. sexcial meanings loi am message The sendei ol a 
message max intend the message toicpiesciit one set ol thoughts, and the 
hstenei max understand the message to lepiesent anotliei set. Fiiithci 
nioic, the sendei *s and the icceixei's \ lew ol the meaning ol a tnxen mes 
sage is alteied bx the messages that came beloie it and the messages that 
came la tel. The impoitaut things to icmembei ale that the meanings ol 
messages are in the minds of the useis ol the messages and not in the 
menage's themselves, and that meanings change as paj t ol a com ci sal ion 

The ^nows from Mj to C, and from M, to C ; aie displa\s ol the abihtx 
ol luuiKi'is to inonitoi then own messages (Tishei 1978), IndiMcluals can 
heal thenisclxjt,\s talk 01 watch tlicins^ ' s wnte to judge whethei the 
output was what was intended. This is « i\ tmpoitaut loop. It suggests 
that the oiih pel son who can evaluate a Nu .-.age with lespect to its moti\e 
is the person who protkieed it. 

M, and M.» arc* directed at the lelationship 01 am specially eon- 
Miiictcd icahtN (Peaice 197b). A lelationship is a social context. Relation 
ships max be xer> peisonal (e.g.. Iiiend, lo\ei. bi othei). inloinial 
(acquaintance, student), otHoinial (siipei 101 subouhnatc). All the C's in 
an) paiticulai lelationship mat he pai t of the communication (e.g., both 
pai ties to a mamage), but communication often happens when oiii\ a 
poition ol R is pi esc nt (e.g., mot lie! talking to daughtei as pait ol la mil}). 
The impoitant thing is that i elationships will influence how one com 
municatoi sees anotliei conimuniealoi 's messages (Swanson and Delia 
1976). This is the explanation loi Message, not being aimed duectlx at 
Coiiununicatoi . and foi Message, not being aimed duectlx at Communi 
cat or,. 

R pioduces 11, an episode (Peaice and Conklin 1979) An episode is a 
sequence ol messages in which one message influences a not he i Sometimes 
this patterning in the messages can be deciphered bx neailx amour, but 
at othei tunes the patterning is leeogni/able onlx to the communict'tois 
In the lattei ease, this means that eithei the relationship is xeix peisonal 
oi that the lelationship is a soe led context that xou.anobseixei ol intiudei, 
are not familial with. If xou haxe exei enteied an ongoing conxei sat ion 
and had to stop to ligiue out what xxas going on, xou knoxx this eiieum 
stance. 

It is from the episode that commuiiicatois leain xxhat each othei is 
saxmg. It is houi the context of xxhat xxas said before and xxhat came latei 
that xxe linallx deteinnne the meaning of a paitieular message 

Both Rand Laic in dotted lines. Sometimes people talk in the piesenc*' 
ol othei people xxith xctx little legal il loi xxho thex might be talking to 
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or who might be listening tu what the) arc saving. Sometime* people talk 
to themselves while othei people watch. Jmm about the onl> pattern that 
emerges is a turn taking pattern in w hich one talker stops' while the other 
person talks (Berlo 1960). There is verv little influence b> a relationship 
and very little patterning in the episode. There is also verv little com- 
munication between such people. 

Salem has two aunts who talk like this. At a famih gathering, they 
will bombard each other with the latest news about each othei s families. 
It Is obvious thev have not developed much of a lelationship.because the 
onlv pattern in the episode is a tuin-taking pattern. (Sometimes this dis- 
appears and thev both talk at once foi long st ret c lids of time.) If you 
recordecktheir "conversation" and deleted what one of them was saving, 
what would be left would sound like an informative speech on the recent 
history of one of the families. Each aunt is so busv reminding herself about 
the wonderful time she had last veai that she never hears what the other 
is saying. 

The dotted lines also account lor the circumstances when the com- 
municators have different ideas about what theii relationship is. You may 
tliink you are talking to a friend, but the friend niav think she is talking 
to a eoTnpetitor. The episode will-hivca ver\ erratic pattern. 

The flowchart also has two different lines from E. one line to C, and 
one line tqC.. These lines repiesent the tendencv foi each coinnuinicatoi 
to recognize different patterns in the episode (Laing, Philhpson, and Lee 
1966) A good wav to judge if two communicators understand each othei 
is to compare their impressions of an episode. The moie these two impres- 
sions are similai , the more the twocommunicatois undeistood each other. 

Information is the term communication scholars use to discuss stiu*.- 
ture The information theorist is concerned with fidclitv— the extent to 
which the structure of one person's messages is cleai Iv repi csented in the 
other pri son's reception of the episode. These llieoiistsaie concei ned with 
the extent lo which two people see the same structuie in the episodes. The 
e xtent to vvlii ch peo ple understand each othei is the piincipal mteiest. 
the stuci>lJrinIoiTnatiun ai^l icIatecTTMoblenis is duniiosT po^nrlaTaieir 
ol investigation. 

Communication isalsuLcxchangc, involv ing evaluation and persuasion. 
Of part i^aj^c-MicernJs the value of messages, the extent to which mes- 
sages from it particular communicatoi will affect what the conmiunicaioi 
can receive from the episode and the extent to which the episode will 
influence the messages produced bv the coinnuinicatoi. The idea of ex- 
change, evident in Homans 1 elaboration of social exchange theoiy (1974), 
involves a concern foi the function of a communication svstcm. How do 
messages and episodes change over time? How do the stuicture and func- 
tions of communicators diffei from onct time to anothei? What feedback 
is necessai^v to improve growth and prevent drag? What cycles alter the 
system 0 What cvcles do communication svstems move through? These are 
questions about process Communication is an infoi mation exchange. pro- 
cess. 
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Communication systems differ from other social systems-only in that* m 
themputs and output's are messages and episodes Information processing 
is only one aspect of a system. Systems also process matter and energy 
Higher education is no different. \ 

Academic Systems and Communication 

A college or university e.\istjj in a ph\ sical en\ imnment This environment 
influences the nature of raw materials that are comerted into classroom 
buildings, dormitories, offices, and libraries. Other matter-energy flows 
include food, electricit), office equipnient r andaudio\isual material When 
an administrator completes the capital outlay and the maintenance and 
operations portions the budget, the organizational subsystems con- 
cerned witli the physical plant are set in motion. The roles in the lower 
echelons of these subsystems process vcry^little information; the}* lire 
concerting, moving, or maintaining matter and/or energy. 

The remaining inputs to an educational system conic in the form of 
information. Tin: psychosocial cinironment of higher education provides 
social norms and values, indi\ idual needs and personalities, skills, knowl- 
edgevetc. These inputs are recognizable only to the extent they are ac-^ 
tuah/ed in information or some communication activity, What seem to ^ 
be fairlv abstract inputs are easily identifiable as degrees, certification 
docum ents, lectures, research, and majiy varieties of talk. Social input is 
inhererinys>nr^ 

The economic environment provides/a method oPexChanging goods 
and services. Tlie input is money or sc\eral forms of money. Money itself 
may be regarded as information (see Millet 1978). Certainly all those 
artifacts of economic exchange (invoices, receipts, ledgers) are informa- 
tion,, * . - * ^ 

The political environment constrains higher education insofar as in- 
stitutions of higher education have little or no direct impact 0:1 the inputs 
reccived"fronvgo\ernnient. Some institutions receive economic imput from 
government in [the form of budgets, but all. institutions must act within 
the rule of law .This more general input comes as regulations and policies 
IrrniTvarious g^TnrmTmlTl souTTO - - 

Higher education is primarily an information-processing system, afld 
the various wajs it processes information will be examined in the next 
chapter. Communication dilficulties are more than irritants to such a 
system; they are life-threatening. What is more, if such difRculties should 
appearpervasive, the ^ei\ legitimacy of the contrivance is threatened If 
peoplc\who are in the business of communication cannot communicate 
ampng*theinsel\es, knowledge will hot be pursued in current organi/a- 
-lional settings-(sce Perrow 1970). 

Higher education is similar .to all social systems in that it is cojn^ed- 
(Kat/. and Rahn 1978). Colleges and" Ulfhersi tics are not physically or 
biologically determined events. The) are purposefully constructed to 
_mamtmn^s(Kiie pi edictability of acti\ ity . to define a functional social struc- 
ture. 
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The components of social s\ stems arc rules and role relationships. 
Colleges and uni\etsities do not employ the u hole person, but a. portion 
of a pel son's behavioral icpeitoiie that will be combined with othei loles 
to form somes\mbiotic and pi editable iclatiunship. In an) oigani/.ation, 
the people then ise I \es aie pa it of the social ei.wi onmcnt.and the employee 
contiibutcs skill and laboi in exchange foi some lew aid. /?</// nil inclusion 
is the term Allpoit used to desciibe this segmental in\ul\ement with a 
^ociahsysteni (Katz and Kahn-1978). 

An organization, then, begins with a list of behaviors that are expected 
10 be performed in tjie context organizational roles. It induces people 
to contribute beha\iois thatjulfill those expectations, aTtti^^iUpTox ides 
mechanisms to ensure that such expectations arc met n. a predict able 
fashion. Some structure is necessan to idchtifwi s\stem as a sNstem. 

Mcxci (1975) argued that teaching is not an.acti\ ii\ jhaijs part of the 
s t rue t u re of h i gher educa t ion . - 

Colleges . . . arc not organized education, if one defines than this way they 
appeal impossibly disoiganized and utepi. . . . Rathei schools ate organ- 
izations processing auxiliary icsottfccs foi social act i\ it \es w hose mean- 
ing is established and controlled elsewhere (p. 4). * 

\ 

Me\ei's argument is based on a description of what colleges and uni- 
\ ci si ties actuall> do control with icspect to education. Administrators 
follow fuinnil guidelines foi c\ci\ niannei^of adituuisti ati\e beha\ioi fioiu 
•transfei I ing funds-to icpoitmg schedules. What the-y administei— edu^ 



caTioTI has tio instituLionaLgiJldehrtes that define expected beha\ tors of 
educators v lien thc\ teach. l^stitutio7isTiaTe~ seldom, if e\ei , requiied__ 
specific beha\ iuis 01 methods of teaching. Rathei. thc\ lea\e such coiitiol 
to others and manage onl\ definitions b\ eiisuiing that a "bona fide" 
teat he i is in an "approxed" classroom with "registered" students. 

Thus, Eton I, as an organizational element, has nothing to do with sub 
slant ire insinuation in economics (which would icquuc some spit ofoi- 

^miiz^uhjuuLdcfuutiaiiMnJ ntntntl). // /*> an assi mbh^sjf d-ccxufiuil&l 

and assigned teadict, a legulated list of students . . . a space and some, 
resoi trees ( Meyer 1975, p. 6). - 

When these elements aie brought togcthei , education is expected to take 
place. 

Me} ci (1975) concludes that decision makeis attend to pi ag ma tic def- 
initions of changes moic than to then internal implications foi intenial 
.^icluitv. The course name, the depai linent name, the degiee name change, 
but the acti\it> does not change, oi the acti\it) nun change as long as . 
Hie same name ezuTbe employed. — — — - - - — 

This ma\ be an o\eil> pessimistic view, and stircl) unionization and 
accountabilit) ha\e brouglit gieatci attention to the actnit) of education: 
Howexef^oui own sur\e> of the research on communication in lughei , 
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education administration reveals that nearh, all such research is about 

external- communication; 

* * 

• with local government officials (Bard and Olinsky 1974) 

• to prospectn e studeii(s and families of pi ospecth e students (CaYlson 
and Berle) 1976; Treadwell 1976, Whalen 1975, Ihlanfeldt 1975) 

• between schools at the same oi different levels (Dobson and Dobson 
1977; Donovan and~Schaierj 1978; Goddu 1976; Ensign 1974; Boldt 
1977). alumni (Williams 1979), student services (Kelly 1975, Otto 1974), 
institutional advancement and advertising (Stear 1977, Hull et al. 1979, 

| * Rowland 1977; Peltason 1§79) _ . . 

• about evaluating external communication in general (Goldhaber 1974, 
DeSantis 1978). I - 

' V . 

From Meyer's perspective, this bod) of research and the trend it follows 
represents just so much checking on the legitimacy of definitions It is 
research directed at improving those means to \erif) categories, and it is 
research describing those methods most likel} to com ince efements of the 
environment that the/appropriate terms are being used. 

Meyer's critique is enlightening because it reminds administrators of 
how iittle they can control-directly. Some structure is necessar\ forever) 
social system, but higher education appears to be loosel) structured only 
with respect to activities that are directly a part of education Higher 
education possesses a tight structure on the deliver) and processing of 

-ancilliary services. J 
^The^processing.of the matter andenerg) that ispart of ancillaiVsei \ ices 
such, as bundinghaintenance, the bookstore, or the cafeteria happens in 
a tight structured jokprocedures, relati\el\ close supen ision, and mon 

-etar^reoiyjyxisj\'hat Mevei suggests is that the information-processing 
activities associafed with actual educalion do^poTexist in such a structure 
When an academic commmittec«appro\es a new c6tu^cVXhc^mmiUcve|s 
only approving the description of the course, the ''definition^a* i Meyer^ 
said. Tfic committee approval signifies that the course meets socially ac- 
—ceplable^fjBlli^^^^ ^ coul 2i^ vi ^^! 



taught within the confines of a socially acceptable definition of "teaclung" 
The actual teaching of the course, is not supervised, but is left to the 
professional teaching the course. It is because the actual education activ- 
ities are indirectly controlled through themanagement of the definitions 
that Meyer called this phenomenon a loose structure. < 

AH this suggests one other attribute of higher education systems. They 
haveulivcrse histories and evolqtionar) patterns. Organizations may all 
have the same programmed responses to change. However, the contrived 
nature of social systems is such, that the common method's of responding 
^rl^iff^ perceive. Tins tlffficully niay be less a"pT6blem 'With 'or-* 
^ganj/ational behavior and more a problem of prgani/ation theory It may 
treasonable to assume that in a given set of circumstances a particular 
social structure will emerge for a particular function, but to match 6n- 
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vjronmcnl to slructuic lo function icquiies at least a Upologv of all three 
oi a trait measure that can be applied lo all three. Such sophistication is 
only now emerging. m *» " 

Even if such evolutionary patterns could be discerned, the adminis-, 
tratoi is less concerned with determined reaction and more concerned 
with purposeful action. An administialoi needs lo know what feedback is 
necessary to control the circumstance. The optimum situation would be 
- one that provides 4 he negaii\e;feedback_needed loanovc-aw^vufrom-un: 
favorable ones Vers little literature on higher education administration 
.approaches these problems of adaptation and rev iiali/.aliou directly . 

Since social systems arc contrived, decisions are required to define 
social structure. Although there is little literature about the adaptation 
and re\ jlali/alion of structures and functions, there is considerable lit- 
erature about the decision making processes needed 10 construct, 'destroy , 
01 modify social systems. Communicative process and social process come 
togcthci in a decision. The emergence of decision will reveal much about 
the contrivance of a relationship (R in the model) or a social system. 

We have organized the remaining chapters of this nionogiaph undei 
titles appropiiaic to.oui definition of communication and to the current 
terminology of organizational research. The next chaptei will explore 
-problems related to information, from ambiguity to overload. Since in- 
formal io.i piocessing is the pi iniai y function of highei education, it seems 
appiopriate to begiiw*4lh^an examination of this type of problem. What 
is more, exchange and process will not oocui without information. 

The diaptci^ follow ing focuses on communication exchange and 01 
gani/ationai diriiatc. Topics typically assouialed with these terms are 
.motivation and satisfaction. We will picsent infoimalioii about c mmu 
hicalivc function, the eMail to winch messages and episodes persuade. 

Finally, we ill present the literature about comnumicative process 
and decision making. f 
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Introduction 

In the last chaptci , uc ucsvnbcd t.'.e gen* ud relationship-, between higher 
education and comiuui .cation. Co. .munitai'.>\ was defined, and wc pre- 
scnlcda model of hoxs the infui ination-cxcb.^gc* process worKs. In this 
chapter, we will extend /»... tjcM a method uf reviewing coiunuini- 
cation problems associated • »r : :*form tion. 

/This chapter begins with a:.ax,Mit,tx»cdg..icnt jL>>the origins 6f contein- . 
porarx inxcstiuatibns of info rmation n. i.^L.mation processing. These 
earlier workb were not designed to «:\pL*n a! r communication, andHTe> 
did not addrebb piobFemb of persuasion J *.i>jununicativ c de\ elopment . 
These pioneers were mostlx concerned Vl'i X \: f|dcht> of communication. 
Thex wanted communication to bv Je«i enough Li \ coplc to mulct stand 
each other. 

The great strength of these canu. works was that thex pointed out 
much of what we all take foi granted. T* j\ analyzed the message, making 
distinctions auout i;s content and the nature of the language used. Tncx 
, categoii/cd the xxaxs in which we communicate and i^cogni/.ed that ines 
bageb that are bpoken ha\e different nieaniugb from those that are not. 

Iii.tlus chaptci wc rcxiexv liteuiturc .ibotil three infoi motion pioblenio. 
(I) uncertain!) (Do peoj>le i cccixejhe information thex need?), (2) timeliness 
arid distortion (When uo thex get the needed info: mation?is it in the mobt 
accurate and ubeful form?), and (3) **\cfload (Do people get loo much 
-information?). From this lexiexv we dexclori an "information agenda/' 
which .we hope will help administiators in highei education plan coin 
nutnication more effectively. - * 

K^ey Concepts ■ 

^historical note. In 1 948, Claude Shannon published an essax that intro- 
duced the "mathematical theoix of communication/' The theoix pioxldcd 
ajset of technical tcinib foi uYscribingTinfut unit ion and a Howe hat t that 
modeled the tiatisfct of infyi ma tion andbuggcbtcd a method fo: nicabUi fug 
and analyzing buch flowb. Infoimaticfn theoix was boin (Shannon 1948, 
Shannon and JVeaver 1949). . ; 

.Shannon initial h xvab interested in the clectionic aspects of data trans 

fcrrthe oi i^ nalilieory^nd^>U^ouit44or die^ive-uuuA oLlhcJnfui maiiuu 

prov ided bx the bouicc oi the value of the information to the reccixci.x* 

The entire model is/best underbtood bx considering .a telephone con 
vcrsation. An intoinnition source a person holding a phoney constructs 
a- message that is spoken into a tian.sinittei (the bottom portion of the 
common hand-held phone). The tiansnuttei coin ci is the mcbbage into a 
signally (electrical cCincnt) tjnrMs fed into a channel (phone Hnes).,Tly 
channel caries the bigiial to a receive! (the top put tion of the hanjJ^lRfld 
phone) that icconstiucts the inebbage and makes it available to thc\dcs 
tination (the person on the othei end of the line). At each point of cbn 
version fiom signal to message oi mcbsage to signal and especial Ix in the 
movement of the signal in the channel, there is dangci that the ainounf 
jjf^infoimation being lommunicated c^n be diminished bx a disiuption 



* oi alteration in the signal. The name lot this disruptive culprit is noise. 
A poor phone connection is "noisy/' 

There are several ways to overcome noise. A source ma^ repeat the 
message or tr> to rephrase it, A source ma) trv a different channel and 
call again, hoping to get a. new' phone line. The source may call someone 
with. a belt ei phone system (clearer channels) to relav, the message. In a 
written message, the words alone ma> be insufficient, and so a picture, 
diagram, or table might be used. In a face-to-face communication the 

— spoken; \U*n\ m . i\ h r -_iii pplt»mrnft»fl am] rr i n fortrd \)\ a touch, tone, or 
gestured All these- methods of reinforcing oi icpeating the message are 
ca\\<rdye<lfitul<Mc\\ " ~ " 

BerloV extension of earliet communication models is noteworthy be- 
cause hej. Tried to account foi psychological qualifiers and to model, the 
transfer of information between two humans (Berlo I960). He discarded 
the terms transmitter, destination, and signal. Ir>1iis mode), the source and 
icxeivet are humans possessing know ledge, attitudes, and skills, the source — 
and receivci must also be understood as representatives of social systems 
and cultures. The source manufactures a content (an idea) that is coded 
(plit into a language) and st>li/eu and transfers the final symbolic pacl.age 
by choosing one u> more sensor} channels (seeing, hearing, etc.) as a 
method of transfei. His explanation of human communication included 
.an integration of several learning theories, theories of attitude change (e.g., 
Jams and Hoy land 1 959), soual psychology, (Mead 1934), social psychiatry 
(Ruescfi an<J .Ba\eson 1951), and general semantics (W. Johnson 1946, 

^H^jakavva 1949). This source, message, channel, and receive! (SMCR) 
model was the basis for a generation of research. 

One of the strengths of SMCR vas BerloV taxonoinic rigoi . lie sub- 
divided the term message into euntcnt and *,utle, noting that both content 
and code have elements organized in a structure and that all portions of a 
message are "treated" oi stv,li/.ed to reflect the various internal charUc 
tenstics of the source (Berlo 1960). He noted that the term chawwl has 
been used to mean the mallei oi energy package of the message (the 
signal}; the mechanism that makes these packages tiansfciablc (the (tails 
mittci and i;eccivei in the old Shannon model) and the actual method of 

i no « mg t Ij "es c pa c k a u cs fr om o ne place to allot hei (Shannon's original. use 

of the term. channel). He- reminded his coiitcmpouu ics oTTfie Importance 
of definitional claritv m the construction of t licit own models. 

These general models of the information flovv were lust applied to the 
oigaiu/.ational context (a relationship in the model picscnted earliei) b} 
Redding (Redding and Sanboin 1964, Redding 1^72) and later jefined by 
Goldhabei (1974). Theic have been several alternative models presented 

- since tlietiT 

Uncertainty and information. Vneertamty is. the inability to predict a sit 
uatioti or the outcomes of a situation (Galbraith 1977). Some situations 
arc inherently mote unpicdictable than othcis because thev involve more 
factors and because some factors can be combined in nipu ways than 
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others /The flip.of a coin is easier to predict than the turn of a card because 
on I) two outcomes are possible for -the coin^buufift>-two outcomes are 
possible for the cards. More random combinations are possible, of course, 
with two cards than with two pips of a coin. ^ 

Shannon was faced with jhe problem of reducing the uncertainty in 
telephone com nuinication.Jf a message 01 electronic element reduced the 
number of consequent messages or electronic elements that needed to be 
considered or if a message or electronic signal reduced the apparent ran- 
domness in a situation, the^message or signal provided fnformation. The 
amount of information was measured by the amount of uncertainty re- 
duced. He constructed precise mathematical formulas to describe these 
relationships. 

The application of this model to human communication systems re- 
quires some psychological qualifiers. Uncertainty, forexamplc\ was rep- 
resented as a mathematical index reflecting the varietj and frequency of 
various electronic elements in the system and the probabilities for their 
"use; a physical circumstarice.couIcLbe measured with respect Jo the un- 
certainty in it. Such an index also reflects the amount of information that 
can be reduced. 

. .Organizational researchers have attempted to construct similar in- 
dexes bttask complexity (e.g., Van de Ven and Delbecq 1974) that, in turn, 
should quantify the information required to complete a task. A problem 
develops, however, when one triesMouse uncertainty inherent in a phys- 
iological circumstance to explain doubt in the mind of a human who must 
perform in that circumstance. The amount of information' required to 
complete a ta^k is determined bj the uncertainty inherent in the nature 
of the task and, simultaneously , by the perceived uncertainty in the mind 
of the person who must perform the task. An experienced dean of a school 
that offers diverse degree programs in a \anet} of disciplines ma) , in fact, 
require, less information than a new deaiuof a school that offers a feu 
degrees in related disciplines because the new dean hasa greater perceived; 
uncertainty. ~ 

Information is not data. Data are stimuli with the potential to become 
informative or meaningful (Garrett 1973). When data rcUucc* uncertainty, 
there is information. If data do not affect the level of uncertainty, there 
trray be* redundancA^So me data may co nfuse other information and, there 
fore, act as a sort of m^snp<» nnisiv Data fin ricirhLronw-inforniaLi xe until 
they improve famihantv. (Ackoff and Emery 1972) or are useful [(Knight 
and McDaniel 1979). Utility is not inherent in the nature of data, but ujUTt)^ 
is perceived by communicators in creation ofj their episodes. 

-A particular message may become information .because thi* commu- 
nicator perceives something meaningful in the physical aspects of the 
message (e.g., getting rosesinstead of dandelions or getting an interview 
with the boss instead ofasimple phone call). The message may be infor- 
mation because the communicator perceives some meaning in the words 
that were used (e.g., "satisfactory work" instead of" outstanding"). The 
communicator may see the order of messages in the episode as meaningful 
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(e.g., the first question asked in the cmp!*») mcnt interview was about 
marital status). A message becomes infoi mat ion when a potential s) nibolie 
impact is perceived b> a-conuiumicalor. The messages in the episode 
generate the communicators perception, and the perceptions, in turn, 
del ci mine the message* the coimnuiiicatoi will offei as part of t!ie ^oiK 
tinuing episode. In this \\a>, messages contribute to an<.l are, at,flie^sanie 
time, the products of perceptions. * 

With the exception of the ancillary set vices (maintenance, J he pin sic a I 
plant, the; cafeteria, etc.), ever) othei activitv performed in a highet ed* 
ucatioii svstcm is infoiination prucessing. Information changes its form 
from lecture notes to a lecture, from rough draft to manuscript, from 
committee meeting to minutes, from telephone conversation to memo. 
Information is often converted from one language oi se*l of s)inbols to 
anojhei . Examples of this arc when the same executive decision is "trans- 
lated" into language suitable foi alumni oi a proTessoi "translates" his 
01 he i leseaich Into language suitable foi a particulai class. Infoiination 
is also related to othei information to arrive at decisions oi to intci-pret 
the significance of a paiticiilai piece of information. When the input is 
infoiination and the output is infoiination, the.svstem is piocessing in- 
formation. • 

If- the organisation does not pipvide all the needed infoiination. soine 
uncertainty will icniam. A membei of the organization maYuait, dciav ing 
"action ujitil the needed infoiination. is piovidcd, oi the membei nut) act 
vvithoui the needed information, risking erioi . In an) event, a length) oi 
persisicnt peiiod wf unceitaiutv ma) lead the nicmbci to escape fiom the 
situation to leaveuie univeisitv . Most uni ci si ties, foi example, attempt 
to issue conti acts a Pa specified time in the academic calctidat. lfcoutiacts 
aie xer) late, faciilt) nut) leave in spite of as&uiaiiccs fiom a c ha ii person. 

Ver) often, if the needed information is not provided, it person nut) 
"absorb the uncertain!)*' 4n "reading between ihe lines" to fill. in the 
missing pieces (JVjdich and Simon 1958). In othei wolds, membeis of the 
oigani/.ation will supplement incomplete, infoi mat ion with some of then 
own hunches. The incomplete is made, complete, often in an unintended 
way. Uncertainty may result in a elicited message. 

If tlie oigani/.ation does not piovide the needed infoiination, its mem- 
Gers may be_requircd to find the needed infoiination ott.theii own. New 
facult) meinbteLs are often faced with tins situation duimg^iicii fust )cai. 
Tile universitv cannot provide all new members with the specific in foi 
motion the) ma) need. The new members must initiate then own com- 
munication to satisfy their iieecH>. 

The extia effort lequhcd to icdiiee a pcisoiial uncei taint) is geneiallv 
east to4uajntain foi a limited f)eiiod. such as a fiist )eai . If extia effort 
become!* the norm, i^wiH drain the membei uf tlu organization. The 
demands to pioducc one^s oWQ personal infopmafcjoh ma) require effoi t 
bevond onc'^ iapacit\. This t)pe of information oveVload is geiierajlv-ieu 
ugmy^Li*-^bufnout."Jt ishkeiy lOoccui in new piogiamsoi depattuicnts 
dia( / seem to constantlv change goals or facult) iespoiK>ibiliticsoi in old 
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programs that do not rev ise absolute goals or responsiblhics to meet changes, 
Just as one fire is put out, another i salaried. 

" In an attempt to reduce uncertainty, an organization ma> p1o>ide too 
much information. Then a different, but more obvious, overload is pro- 
> duccd JUovv man} memos ai\^ reallv needed to b.*ep everyone informed? 
How many meetings do some members really need in ordei to stay in- 
formed** How muChrtJetail is reull) needed?' Reducing uncertainty most 
effectively means providing only the informality »thaj is needed. 

• * J * ^j:^ m " 

The content 'o* communication. What can information be .about? What 
types of information do people need? Messages ma) be classified b> their 
contents. ' 

Messages and episodes involve one of three contents. Task messages 
are about a job.,a problem, a result, this content contains data" necessary 
for one or more communicators to accomplish their assignment. Polfc) 
.messages deal with organi/ation-vvide' concern^ and define, alter, or aug- 
ment formal role relationships. Human contents include some organize- * 
tional-personal matters such a^s salaiy^ evaluations, arid purely social atopics 
such as Tamil) , gossip, sports, or diets. Task information enables individ- 
uals to .fulfill their responsibilities, human information motivates and 
satisfies, and polic) information defines and clarifies responsibilities and 
.procedures. All thesey) pes of information are neeessarv to constitute any # 
social system. 1 W^^"* ^ . i - ^ 

An exhaustive list of such contents in higher education is impossible. 
Table 1 displays some common example of the*thiee types of content .* 

Verbal and nonverbal communication. Verbal communication refers to 
information presented in some linguistic form, in some language. Non 
\erbal communication refei.s to content obtained in nonlinguistic fuims 
such as voice inflection or touch. In a social system as diverse as a uni- 
versity, the choice of language is critical. The message must be presented 
in a language appropriate to the roles participants assume in (he rela- 
tionships. Jargon, whethci bureaucratic, governmental, social, or disci- 
pline-specific, w ill easily change information into noise if the participants * . 
are not directing then language at the appropriate audience, Similarly, 
an inappropriate gesture, touch, or movement, will cloud otherwise clear 
language. / 

Vocal apd nonvocal communication. Communication^ vocal if it involves 
spetch. All communication not expressed as speech is r. myoeal The most 
common tv peof nonvocal communication is written communication. Very 
often deternnmrm whether to put sonrething in vvriting^can be a crucial 
decision. For sorne, the fact that. information is in "black and white" is. 
important. 

The verbal and vocal distinctions are important when considering the 
amount of information that can be communicated in a particular cfrciim 
stance. On the telephone, information cannot be communicated »\onvo 
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Table 1: Messages Classified By Content 



Task Messages — messages about the job 

test orders , 
]ni rcKasc orders 
class assignments 
rcgistration'forms^ 
most faculty'rncctings 

grade reports v ' ~* 

Human -Messages — directed at a person about a person 
your salary 

rharriagcs, divorces, births 
your evaluation 

friendships ^ 
' j°kv s " * .. 



news -* i 

movies, plays <■ sporting events 

Policy- Messages— directed art formal roles, from the organization about 
the organization " v 

salary schedule " . , 
school calendar (deadlines, etc.) 
job descriptions 
organization chart 
formal evaluation procedures- . 

instructions for completing a form 6 ' * 

registration methods , 

call}, and nonverbal infoimationean bcutfrfrmmitatedonlv tlliough aspevts 
of speech such as inflection, pitch, or Colume. A letter or memo Iras an 
advantage of apparent permanence but will not communicate information 
through, anv \ocal device. Faee-to-face communication will provide the 
% most information since it communicates both verball) and non verbally 
and bbtrj vocally and nonvoc;ally. 

Methods of communicating. How is information diffused? What methods 
are used to connect communicators so that messages can be exchanged? 
The answer io these questions could be* any of tfte following:* a bulletin, 
a memo, a policv book, a letter, an informal discussion, a committee 
meeting, a public presentation or speech, a film, or the telephone. These 
different devices have most often been called channels in an attempt to 
extend Shannon s earlier work, clescribed at the beginning of this chapter 
j t Because of the confusion surrounding that term (noted earlier), we shall 
call these devices simply metltpdsof communicating. 

- Ok • 

1 a ■ ■ 
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. We shall confine uui discussion hcic tu a consideration of the planned 
use uf methods uf ^umntunicatiun and the unplanned ui improvised use 
AVc shall identify thusc planned mcthuds and cumpaic them with simila* 
impiuuscd mcthuds. Vvc will then use this classificatiun in the consequent 
hteiaturc icvievvs tu this niuiiugiaph. A mure extended dcvclupincnt uf 
this classificatiun scheme ma) be fuuitd in Juhnsun (1976. 1977). 

The first planned nicthud is tailed documentation: A due u men t is a 
written ur typed method of communicating that confoims to an uigani 
/attunal standard fui presenting a message. A form, such as a \uuehei, is 
designed so that specific infunnation (prices, dates, etc.) can be entered 
in certain spaces on a page. Pulicy statements aie often w lit ten aeeoiding 
to a required scheme specifying what information is requited, the older 
of : t harmful mat ion, .and sonic nutatiun met hud fui identifying pages, pal 
agraphs, and lines. In a university, ducuinents alsu include notices,, con 
tracts, bulletins, ancj furmal repurts. \ 

.A document is a planned method of* communication because -of the 
presentation scheme. Someone, soinewhcie, considers what has to be put 
in print and what the most useful method of presenting, storing, and 
retrieving the needed information is. Impt;u\ ised, w ritten, 01 printed foi ms 
(letters, memos, nulcs, etc.) occur as the need arises or on the spin of the 
moment. j 

A second t> pe of planned method of conunuiiicat ing is called ptephumcd 
formate. This method may m\ol\e few ui jnany cumniunicatuis and is nut 
mediated by print ui a form uf pi nit. Cuninumicatiuii is limited, huweiei , 
b> an agenda. Interviews, cunfereiices, sume cuminittees, and nearly all 
public cummunicatiun^are preplanned. One ui inure uf the paiticipants 
thinks abuut the cuntent and the urdci in which it sliuuld be picseiited 
Formal rules such as parliamentary piocedure may be employed Infor- 
mation rs shared, some persuasion may take place, ui some routine de- 
cisions may be made. 

This iypc is in sharp contrast to informal face to face encounters such 
as the chance meeting of colleagues, lunches, hiuiicdly called cuiitinittre 
meetings, the impiu\ised telephuiie call, or the coir, ei sat ion that develops 
when sumeune simply walks intu an uffice. The only restiictiuns placed 
on such impro\ ised communication come from social and cultural norms 
^61 from some unique noi ms that communicators may have placed on each 
other, The type, amount, or form of information exchanged may be Mm 
it less, allowing, on the one hand, invention and creativity and. un the 
other hand, distortions and prattle. 

The thud planned met h J uf cummunicating is collective decision build 
ing. This methud in\ul\es gruups oLfive tu ten people whose puipose is 
eilhei tu make ur implement une specific decisiun ui to make pulicy de 
cisiuns that affect all the paiticipants. These decisiun gruups may- take 
the furm of project teams called togethei until a project is completed or 
they mav be "executive councils that meet frequently to determine policy 
On a campus sonic examples include school councils, councils of deans, 
faculty senates, and graduate councils. 
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Collective decisiun giuups aie significant!) different fruni the pre 
planned fur mat uf cuinmit tees. Commit tees gciiei all \ ha\e mule members 
than decisiun giuups. and then uiil\ nnuKement with puhc\ istucxecute 
it. A libiai) cum nut tec, fui example, will supervise the dispel sal of munc\, 
but the fui inula fui dispeisal was set b\ uigain/.atiuiial.puhcN determined 

an-txecutive or an executive council. 

Members of cullccti\c decisiun giuups fin* 1 *Ii**t theii organizational 
idenjitx is linked tu the giuiip. Although the niembeis ufa buard uf legents 
max be identified as "regents" fium LCitain areas'oi schuuls, alUthuse on 
the cainpus(cs) the) supervise knuw them cullecti\cl\ as a "board." This 
is significant l\ iliffeient fioin the identity awai ded a faculty me in be I whu. 
foi example, is the membei ufa Lomnuttee as impuitant as the appeals 
committee fui promotion and teiiuie, the membei is lust identified as 
"faculty*' and then as a member of the committee. 

The method of communication an ad ministiatoi»c houses will affect all 
aspects of infoiniatiu.it tiapsfci. In genual, mure in fui matiun will be com 
mumcatcd thiuugh cullcctixc Jccisiuii giuups than thiuugh pieplanned 
iiil thuds, muie thiuugh picplaiuicd nicthuds than thiuugh. documenta- 
tion, and muie thiuugh JuLiimeutatiun than thiuugh impio\ised cum 
muniLatiun. Sometimes, the impiu\ isatiun is supeiiui, but it is quickk 
changed tu a planned method if it cai i les mute infuimattun. Twu chaii men 
nun be plawng gulf, fui example, when uiie intiudueesa topic uf common 
cuncci n. (( the tupic icquiics little inlui matiun exchange, the entile niaHci 
ma> be icsukcd between holes. If. uii the uthei hand, the topic icquiics 
mole mfui maituii. documents will be consulted, intei\iews held. and. 
perhaps, committees appointed. 

It takes time to design a form, write pulic \ . cieate an agenda, oj pci- 
fuinun a decision gioup.Cost (time, niuiicv.aiid human did g\ J i lie leases 
wh«jp communication u:\ul\es gicatei planning. If the cxtia mfui matiun 
that can be communicated thiuugh gieatei planning is needed, the cost 
nui) be justified. The wiuiig method lot a paiticulai dicumstaiicc will 
aggiaxatc a pioblciu a»nd add waste, as the sections of this chaptei dealing 
with Liiiccrtaintx , distortion, and overload demolish ate. 

Communication networks. Communication oceiiis in a iclatioiial context. 
VVIicii two people communicate, the\ eoiistiuet messages to have meaning 
as pai t of the jeJationslup thc\ have with each ut lie i . In an oigaui/.atioii. 
messages tia\el tluough main lelationslups. with each lelationship al 
teiing oi modifying messages to make them meaningful. When the dean 
mfui ins the ehaii pel son about something that must be communicated to 
the chairperson 's faciilt). the dean's message will take on added and pel 
haps unintended meaning as the Jiaupcisoii mfui ms each facitltx nieinbci . 
Each person will intcipict the message in the context of the lelationship he 
01 she has with the chairperson. What is more, the deans message is sub 
leet to altel at loll w hell oiie facillt) membei disc usses the message w ith allot h 
eisfaeult\ i ne in be i within jet ajiuthci lelatioiiaj context. To eflectivel> com 
munieate the message to the ehairpeison, the dean be eoiiceined with his 
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oi her relationship with the chaiipeison,but to .communicate ?he message 
. effectively to the Limit} , the clean must be-concei ned with the relation- 
ships between the chairpeison and facultwiiul" flic relationships among 
* |thc faculty members. The dean must be concerned with the entire coiifig 
u rat ion of relationships. Sucl^configuiations are called communication 

> ^networks (see Rogers and Kjncaid 1981). 

^ Networks may be classified according to the direction of the com- 
niunicaUorLAWthm the formal relationships of a hierarchy Horizontal 
^inessagc flows occui between members of the same rank. Vertical message 
IlOvys^jccui between members in a direct line of authority. Downward 
flows begin ^t^the supers isoi and are sent to subordinates, the reverse 
pattern is called upward^ flow. Diagonal patterns exist between members 
of different tank that are not m.a direct line of authority . Informal patterns 
that do not reflect organizational relationships but are based on social 
relations hips -a repeal led the grapevine. * 

Organization charts display an organization's struc.tiire -that is, its 
intended division of laboi and chain of command. Such a thai I also implies 
the l^oimal communication network along with the concomitant direc 
tionaLflow of information. Facuky members, although free to commit 
nicate with anyone, should be spending most of theii time coinnuinicating 
with others in then department. Certainly some members ofa department 
shoulu* be communicating with similai departments, linking the depart 
mentsan schools, chairpersons, as part of their responsiblities, are re 

x quned^to perfoim such lining. Similar patterns are suggested at hrghoi 
levels. J^ist as the university s organizational chart suggests an organized, 
nonrandom pattern of work, it also suggests an organized, nonrandoin 
pattern yf communication. Just. as a univeisitv's organization chart iden- 
tifies eacth membci's formal role (dean, faculty, etc.). it also suggests a 
con fm unseat ion netvvork role. 

Although theie are at least ten discrete communication network roles 
(see Rogers and Agai wala-Rogers 1976, Farace.^oiige. and Russell 1977) 
only foul will be consideied heie. the clique, liaison, biidge. and isolate 
A netwoik jJique is composed of individuals vUiose relationships and in 
teiactiotis are mostly with each o^er. The emergence ofa clique in a 
netvvotkjts as impoitant as the existence ofa work group in a division of 
labor. It* indicates the emergence of a subsystem with its own sense of 
identity and internal coopciation. Since the majority oftheji interaction 
is with hi the ^clique, cliques limit the interaction of theii members and 
thueby ilestuct the flow of information throughout the entiie oiganiza 
tion. Cluuies may emeige because members consciously decide to limit 
then int e i action to a few relationships or because of a physical c ileum 



stance su A\ as having offices in the same building oi oil the same flooi 

T^ie e: utenc^e of cliques indicates that communication relationships 
aie nut r* ndoin^ in much the same way as the existence of an academic 
depaifme it indicates that the teaching that goes on within it is dilfeient 
fiom the caching in othei departments. A purely iandom network with 
few cliques would ensure chaotic information exchange as a randoii as 
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signmcnt of instructors to courses would ensure chaotic education. Gen 
crall\, cliques in a network are a good thing as long as the cliques are 
linked together. 

The two most important network linking roles are liaisons and bridges. 
A liaison is a noncliquc menibei who links at least two cliques togethei, 
and a bridge is a clique membei who links the clique to at least one other 
clique. These two loles arc essential to keeping natural!} emerging cliques 
connected and informed of each othei s activities. Thev are alsoiimiortant 
to organizational climate and decision making and will be discussed in 
later chapters. , » 4 » 

An isolate Js an oigani/atioii membet whose communication is insuf- 
ficient to establish moie than one relationship. New members to most 
uiuversit) -communities begin as isolates, and there arc some oldei mem 
bers who withdraw into this role. Some might argue thar faculty ought 
to be isolates, maintaining on I) then relationship with the chairperson 
(and, of course, students), although we find this to be an extremelv un- 
desi table posrRon. As with all netvvork roles, there is nothing inherent l t V 
harmful oi beneficial about being an isolate, rathei , it is the nature of the 
isolated organizational position that determines the value. 

The impact of these network roles is demonstrated b) recalling the 
example that began this section. The dean ma> belie\e thatji certain 
chairperson is a leadei in a cohesive department and is performing a 
uucial budge oi liaison role wtthothct depai tnients, the dean will design 
m message for the chaii person assuming that this tvpe of network exists. 
Let us assume, how e vet , that the actual network is>ignificantl> different. 
The 4 'cohesive department" is not one clique but three, ami although the 
chairperson is a budge, he does not link the cliques in his ow n department. 
The dean's message will be given to the chairperson, who will commu- 
nicate it to the members of one of the department 'sTlique.s aiuPto the 
membeisof a diffcient department. Believing that his interview with the 
chairperson is sufficient, the dean will not send a memo to the chaiipet 
son's depai t men t. As a result, two- thirds of this department will not be 
informed. 

An information agenda. What follows is a review of literature about in- 
foimation and mfoimatiun problems in highei education. The purposes 
of this review die to uVsciibc the scope and magnitude of these problems 
and to prov ide some direction foi then solution. The geneial solutions to 
jhese piobkmsdic cxpiesscd as an infot mat ton agenda foi administrators 
in higher education. The entire agenda is displaveu in Table 2. 

The first five items on this agenda are directed at reducing the like 
hhood of unceitaintv. Following each item are the page numbers in this 
chaptei whcie that item is discussed. Acting on these items will improve 
the chances that people get the information they need. 

Items six and seven are about the qualitv of information. Again, the 
page numbers are a handv reference to a more elaborate explanation. 
Needed information must come in a complete form and on time. 



Table^: An Information Agenda for Administratorsjn Higher 
Education > 

£ • 
Find out the information needs of others in the system. (pjp. 24-25) 

2. Determine the sending responsibilities of ofhei members with 
respect to the already determined content areas, (pp. 24-25) 

3. Identify the various languages and messages most frequent I v 
contacted and learn the nonverbal aies most important to others (pp 
25-26) 

4. Assess the ability of existing methods of communication to provide 
needed information, (pp. 26-29) 

5. Assess the status of existing networks with respect to the institution's 
design and augment current flows with additional reporting procedures 
or inforniation:sourccs-and-persgim ke> links, (pp, 29-33) 

6. Reduce processing time by directing information at a kev group of 
people and overcome sequencing difficulties by proper planning (pp 
33-35) - ^ ■ 

7. Plan the periodic use of one or more of the checks on distortion (pp 
35-36) * * ' 

8. Identify potential overload problems and adopt the appropriate 
response #(p~p. 37-38) 

]T : ~ : 1 

The final item could have been several items. There aie main vvavs to 
|iandle overload, but some vvavs are bettei than others foi a particular 
circumstance. The circumstances need explanation, and so the referenced 
pages need to be read more carefully than others. 



Uncertainty in Higher Education * 

Social perception problems. The first item on the information agenda of 
an admmistratoi in highet education should be to find out the infotmation 
needs of others in t!}e system. The second item should be to determine the 
sending responsibilities of othei members with respect to the already 
determined content areas. The administration needs information about 
information sources as well as receivers. 

Part,of individuals' perceptions of the relationships thev have with 
others is the perceived need foi both the sending and receiving of infor 
mation. If people do not knov> what others need to receive or if people do 
not know they aic expected. to send infoi mation, the needed information 
will not arrive. 

Gustatl (1962) investigated the perceptions that administrators and: 
faculty have about each othei . He correlated the responses of the two 
groups to a set of items about faculty activities ftasli content) and fa cult) 
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rewards (human content). The icsults would indicate the extent to which 
the two groups agree about faculty responsibilities and benefits. The cor- 
relations were very small (in some cases negati\e)on all the;human items- 
topics such as how facult) are rewarded, what acti\ ities should be re- 
warded, or the availability of rewards. The principal task item! what 

""faculty do^yieldcd a relatively vveakcoi relation coefficient of .70. If faculty 
and administration don't agree on the. nature of their .relationship, they 
will not provide each othei the needed information. They will not know 

'what needed. 

Although there is a geneial pattern of mispcrccptions regarding rolc\s, 
and role relationships in mam oigani/ations (faracc, Monge> and Russell 
1977), academic misperccptions are different. Some role ambiguity and 
role conflict exist (Mcdrano 1978), but the problem does not appear to be 
one of task uncertainty. Most unj^ersity vvuikcrs tend to undeistand theii 
wii personal responsibilities well-but are uncertain about how thciMolc. 
Hates to other roles. They are also uncertain about reporting lines and 
lines of responsibility (Goldhaber and Rugeis 1978). These arc puhuy mat- 
ters that ought to define' the organization. • 

"Tlic L -pa"Ccivt , cl-need and desit\^for;luiman and policy Infjuimatlon Ls 
great (Lockwood 1977), and higher educa.Uunj.loes.not pioVtdc as? much 
as is needed (Goldhabel and^Ro&ers l ^VS). T he infor m ation may not be 
forthcoming because of an in^ci^uatc^ei caption about- what is needed. 
.The simple unavailability of the needed information oi the apathy of 
souices of infoi motion may alstif prevent the mfoimation hum being pio- 
\ided Across all organizations, people repot t they want to receive more 
information than thc> send (Goldhabei et al. 1978, p. 82). Uncertainty 
seems to beget uncertainty. 

Verbal and nonverbal communication. The thud item on an administra- 
tors iftTui mation agenda should \]c to identify the \anous languages and 
messages most frequently contacted. This also includes learning the non- 
verbal cues most important to uthcis. Messages must be consliucted in 
the language appropriate for the receiver. 

Little research is available on nonverbal cohinumication in any oi- 
gani/ation (see Salem 1977). The impact of choosing^ paiticulai signal 
(speech, touch, wiiting, etc.) is seldom explored without icference to a 
method of communication such as small group confcicnces. interviews, 
documentation schemes, or the telephone. 

Language differences need investigation. In addition to the obvious 
jai'gun pioblems that develop within lK academic subsystems of higher 
education systems, othei language problems ale likely to occui between 
academicians and staff and between organizational members and noli- 
organi/ational members. Evcr> institution has its own language foi ev- 
erything from guides, couisc numbers, and academic titles to pioeeduia) 
shorthand and the titles of forms, 

A pai ticulaily common problem is the tendency to use acionyms. Salem 
recently directed a graduate research project (unavailable as a maiiu- 
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script) investigating the extent to which regular facult) in a high school, 
students, and clients could accurate^ identify a full range of acronyms 
used by vocational education ir^tnictors. The result:, were depressing not 
only because of the low * ccu'acy^ scores, but also because the subjects 
identified vocational education teachers as the subjects' principle jsource 
jofjnformation about these Code items. 

Most current textbooks on communication (scvKnapp 1978, Burgoon 
and Sainc 1978, Scheflen, 1974) review the small amount of literature that 
investigates nonycrbalelements in the organization. At the very least, we 
would expect. administrators to be *>ensithe to studies of the* communi 
cative implications of space since space allocation and use are common 
areas for decision. 

Methods of communication. The fourth item of the information agenda 
should be to assess the abilitN of existing methods of communication to 
provide needed.information. If the needed information is not flowing ad- 
egua^tely, the, methods of exchanging the information must be improved 
by7pxc^Th4^ training . key personnel toupgrade-thctr 
skills.'If the method of communication needing correction is some type of 
documentation, resource refers to equipment oi material, but when the 
defective method is some preplanned, face-to-face method or a collective 
dtxMsio'hjsystem, thc~most important resource is time. The resources will, 
in the end, sale time arid energy because resources . wijl not be needed 
later to correct- failures created by a poor information flow. 
* There are some studies of the various communication methods used 
by academic personnel. Several of thesc>tudies explain the personal pat 
terns of various administrative positions, and we have reserved this re- 
search for a later duplet, there are few studies that investigate general 
differences in communication methods between different roles in the acad- 
emy. * ; 

-Holsenbeck (1977) noted that univeisities tend to use more paper than 
other types of communication methods, and' that colleges and universities 
tend to.use more papei than othei types of organizations. Even so, nearly 
80 percent of aluniversity employee's communicative behavior is oral, 
with telephone use and one-on-one talk accounting for nearly 70 percent 
(Goet/mgei and Valentine 1962). The 1962 study also reported that most 
communication lasted five to 1 5 minutes w ith most telephone andjwi it ten 
mfoi mation Jaking less than ft*e minutes to process Most university com 
munication is improvised. y . 

. This finding seems mtyitively wrong unless an example is considered 
Assume that a haid-woiking prolcssoi ft using the morning (four hours) 
to prepare a manuscript and to prepare foi an afternoon lecture Fur 
thermore, .assume, that the professoi consulted eight sources in the course 
of the morning and pioduccd both a poition of a manuscript and the 
complete lecture notes. These 10 communicative incidents (reading, eight . 
and w ntmg, two) aic just pait of the cntiic day that includes conversations 
with colleagues and students, telephone calls, and the public pieseiitatiun 
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of the lecture In most cascs^thc 10 nonvocal communicative incidents 
can be matched b> the materials in the profcssoi s mailbox— memos and 
letters that probably take less than 15 minutes to review. The numbei oj 
improvised events is simph so gicat that when the impiovised are added 
to the planned, the 1962 stud> begins to make sense. The impun isation 
has little impact on some tasks (e P g., the professois lecture), but will 
encourage confusion when a task requites the cooi dilution of t wool h.oie 
members oi the system. 

This general reliance on improvised foi mats may accounlfoi some of 
the role ambiguity mentioned earliei. this reliance ma) also account for 
what some have called "shortness of the corporate mcrnui v To store and 
to retrieve information icliablv are two of the challenges faced bv any 
administrator in am organization, and improvised communication is not 
a ww' of meeting that challenge. *' • j » 

Documentation serves two purposes. First, documents provide a more 
reliable method foi storage and retrieval. Requiring infoimation to conic 
ip a particular form assumes that an admmistratoi has souc idea of what 
canjbei discarded. No ; ;cms on anv form and no form should he created^ 
wiflioTita^scssing the need for the storage, retrieval, and general use of 
the infoi mation requested in the item oi fo; m. The next time you receive 
a form to complete (budget icquest foi in, schedule foi m, evaluation foi m), 
^carefullv check each item. Who needs this information ?AVhv dothc\ need 
to store it? How often will thev letrieve it? How long will it he available 
in storage? A well designed documentation scheme cai^piovide an excel- 
lent method of storage and retrieval. If administiators evaluate the ne- 
cessity foi storage and letiieval before creating the foim,a foi est can be 
saved forever. » 

Documentation also "provides foi decisions in^advance of execution _ 
(Galbraith 1977) Rules and proccduio cieate unifoimitv and, I educe the 
administrators' load bv providing suboidi nates with a w lit ten decision 
as reference. Again, howevei! the extent to which this put pose is accom- 
plished depends on the* need to accomplish the purpose, in this case, the- 
need for uniformity. 

The success of an> documentation scheme also depends on the content 
provided in the document. Faiace, Monge, ancl Russell (1977) suggest that 
cveiv polic> oi written document contain three tvpes of infoimation. . 

(a) information desciibing cuneiit oi reclining problems oi difficulties, 

(b) t he goals, object is es, i e,waids,oi motivation foi i hanging oi lemfoicing 
, the situation, and (c) the method for accomplishing the desiied oul- 

V<iJ&cs tlie implementation. Too^ofien documents pi oxide onlv (a) oi (c). 
Seldom do documents provide (b). People mav knovs what to do— (aj— oi 
_ho\v*to do it— (e)— but never know why to do.it— (b). 

The Operating Lettei (OL) system at Southwest Texas State Universit) 
is based on an excellent documentation scheme (see Babbidge and Dae us 
1971, Shave 1974). flach OL begins with a description and purpose section, 
satisfying (a) and (b). The bulk of the letter focuses on (ej. methods of 
operation across units in the uni\ersitv. Particulai OLs that are disliked 
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on our campus arc the OLs with poorl) written purpose or description 
sections or ones that include cxeesshe detail in the methods of operation 
section. A major effort is presently undenvax to correct these difficulties 
while maintaining.appropriatc levels of documentation. 

A set of rules or procedures is created to ensure uniformity, but, too 
often, thcyjendoj^mcdicxyity.Whcn^Jonn calk for a particular- piee*- 
of information, for example, it requires a person to provide only that 
information and nothing more. When, a procedure requires thai an office 
be cleaned a certain way, it calls foi no other way. If people "work to the 
rule;" information th at does not fit in the spa ce is not communicated, and 
TieAvTclemiTngl^ A policv or^procedure defines only 

the minimum standard, -arid .the minimum-is very likely U becdmb the 
norm. Ahhough the documentation may have been intended to improve 
performance, rules and documents may reduce the level of 4 performance 
(sec Katz and Kalm, 1978). n . /" 

Written rules, procedures, and documents also act as a constraint on 
innovation; Someone who contemplates a cjiangc rajusuilsp con. Miiplatc 
a change of paper, innovation usually results in alterations of paper People 
are generally resistcnt to change because of the consequent work involved 
in altering paper. 

There are ajso several problems inherent in any scheme involving non- 
vocal communication. Written material generally takes longer to process 
(writing or reading). Some extra energy is normally required just to deliver 
x documcrits.The sender of a written message is at the mercy of the receiver 
for a response. There is the likelihood of poor timing. Less content can be 
.communicated, and, in fact, some content can never be cxpre^ed in writ- 
ing. The processing time, the ease of response, and the type of content 
that can be communicated ma* bo combined in the term "richness " Doc- 
uments arc not a veiy "rich" format {Wofford, Gerloff, and Cummins 
1977):, \" 

Preplanned communication, such as formal interviews and public pre 
sentations, overcomes some of these difficulties by pro\iding spme im- 
mediacy of feedback, and the potential for better timing and for wider 
contact. These methods require more energy than documentation simply 
because they require more planning. Although preplanned methods are 
similar to documentation in that they can be directed at a "class" of 
people, the advantage in preplanned methods is that they can, also be 
formed for a specific person, class, or audience. This means that the actual 
people who fill the roles must be accounted for in the planning. One 
- division of an eastern university ,jn fact, reported tint they get more 
information from meetings tfian fron\ memos (see Goldh iber and Rogers 
1978, pp. 36-87). \ 

In spite of the enormous potential for sjhese preplanned, face-to-face 
methods of communicating, their success is\potty, and they are not used 
as often as they might be. (Wexplanation is that planning requires per- 
sonal energy— energy we are not accustomed tddevoting to face-to-face 
communication or energy we do not have Althotij^an interview may 
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exchange more information, a telephone call seems so much easic^Lcad- 
ing 2 memo or report is even easier. . " 

A second explanation for infrequent or inconsistent use of the pre- 
])lanned, face-to-face methods is ignorance. If people do not know how to 
conduct an interview 01 to construct and.cxecute a committee agenda the) 
will be^less likely to do so. If they do try, they will spend mure personal 
energy^ and effort than if they vicre experienced. The techniques for em- 
ploying preplanned. face-to-fac&methods are well known jn many disci- 
plines, and it is ironic to sec\poorlyrun committee meetings in an academic 
institution thaLoffers classes in in ten lew ing, conference planning, or busi 
ness and professional speech communication. 

En erg) and skill are important considerations when contemplating 
collective decision methods of communication. The increased participa- 
tion of group members and the. overall diversity of opinions expressed in 
project groups or decision groups niake collective decision building the 
1 illicit method of cominunicatioiiyThi.s approach demands the greatest 
personal effort and energy to ensure success since there is a geometric 
increase in the planning required and the number of relationships that, 
must be taken into account. Consistently good performance in such a group 
also rcqui res-inter personal and group communication skjlls that are the 
norm for academic administrators (seeGoldhaberand Rogcn>sl978, Lock- 
wood 1977). . m . 

Collective decision building is at one end of the continuum of the 
methods of communication. As one moves away fiom collect ivc\dccision 
building toward the preplanned, face to face methods, less information 
will be exchangee], but less en erg) will be required. A similar pattern 
emerges as one moves from preplanned methods to documentation and 
from documentation to improvisation. Impioving methods of cum muni 
.cation, jn uther words, has its cust, and if the resultant increased infor 
nuition is nut really needed the cost becomes waste. 

*** « 

Communication networks. The fifth item on an administrator's infor- 
mation agenda should be to assess the status of existing networks with 
respect to the institution's design and to augment current fluvvs with 
additional repurting pruccdurcs ui infoi matron sources and personnel tu 
reinforce key links. 

There has been, to our knowledge, only one thorough anal) sis of a 
communication netwoik .in an academic institution. This network anal 
ysis, of a medium sized (1,400+ members, 16,000 + students) midwestern 
university, ("MIT') was carriecl/out as part o/an organt/.atiunal cummu- 
nicatiun audit conducted, by a research team that included une uf the 
authors uf this manuscripf(Salem). Sume results uf the uverall audit have 
been published (Guldhaber et al. 1978), but the significance uf the network 
analysis itself has nut been explained. The conclusions drawn fiom this 
university's network will be compared and contrasted with other data to 
give a more complete picture of the status of networks in higher education 
and the extent to which they carry information. ,* S V 
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Academician* -and those people who manage and perform ancillary 
services tend to rcceiv e more information in a university than do academic 
staff personnel such as secretaries ot administrative assistants. This. con- 
clusion is supported by HolsL-nbcck (1977) and by die network at MU in 
w)nch less than 10* percent wf thc-entirc uigamAitiJn could be classified 
as Isolated from either the formal or informal net* >rk. Although staff 
personnel at MU had fewer network lin^s than did line or academic por- 
tions of the university , they occupied nearly as many of the key liaison 
roles as the academicians. A dean's administrative assistant , for Kxnmftlu^. 
may not ha\e as many "relationships in the university as a facility membei , 
but the relationships that the assistant docs ha\e involve key and diverse 
personnel that may supply more intimation than could be garnered from 
the faculty member s relationships. 

1 Secretaries are key staff positions. Goldhaber (1972) studied the com 
munication uftluMop^ seven admin is t rat i\e offices at a southwestern-uni- 
versity. SevcMtfy percent oQhe students surveyed interacted with these 
offices during one week. Of this70^ percent, all of whom initially interacted 
with secretaries, 56 percent reported sonie^ negative interactions, with 
more than half the number (a little o\ei 20 percent of the sample) not 
rcturnirigtc the office. The.mo.st often repot ted reasojisjoi the negative 
interaction were time delays and rudeness on the part of the secretary .Jn. 
other words, nearly one-fifth of a student body did not receive needed 
information during their interaction with administrative seci claries. 

Faculty were generally the most active network members at MU. In 
addition to their links within the university, faculty are, of course, the 
mu.\t active links between the university and students. The content of most 
>tudent-teacher communication is not the university, howevei. It is more 
likely to consist of couise related oi motivational topics The purpose of 
class-related communication is not to link siudents to a university but 
rather .to course materia j. 

Noiielass-related communication is very often improv ised at change 
meetings on or off the campus, or it is likely to occui as part of the 
development of an interpersonal iclaiionship. The frequency and scope of 
these improvised contacts have not been researched and may be difficult 
to measui e accurately . The most common nun improv ised method foi malt 
ing, these nonclass i elated contacts is the use of office hours. Although the 
discussion may turn to class matei i a 1, office interviews are more likely to 
focus on the sjudent aml.providc the oppoitunity foi a faculty membei to 
.connect the student to the university officially by providing university 
lelated inclination. Goldhabei (W72) reported that faculty actually kept 
their "office hours" only about 30 percent of the time, which appears to 
be yet ahothei example of a squandered oppoitunity to increase a flow of 
information. / 

Not only does the flow of information from university peisonnel to 
students fail tb follow intended patterns, but also the flow within the 
university dev lates from intended patterns. The oigani/.ation chat t of ML\ 
foi example, identified more than 60 depaitnxents and offices, with some 
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offices o! administi ativc positions serving as links to ensure that infoi 
mat ipn could flow from am one segment of thc\univci^itv to anv^jojhei. 
When the members of MU were asked to identify theit J^rncal commu- 
nication "activitv when performing then lornial organisational roles) the 
resultant configuiation (the actual fotmal nctwoiK) was significant!) dif- 
ferent from the organizational structure .suggested in the chart. Onlv 35 
cliques— not the expected 60-plus Jjquej^^mcMgikl, aiicl nearlv half of 
thes e 35 cl i ques \ve_r cJiot4inkcxi Th anv wav to am other clique. ^ 

^Trie academic ooi tions of this formal network scc^n reasonable in spite 
of the apparent lack of predictabi lit \ .yr man) cases, tvs o oi more academic 
departments joined to fonn one clique, challenging, the departmental! 
/at ion dcsiicd b\ the s\ stem's organization, chart. Fjom a purelv infoi 
mat ion perspective, this finding meant that tlic flow of needed information 
required- fev^ci cliques and, puhapsi that the information ina) be coin 
municated as efficiently with fewer departments. I 

Garliei we suggested that colleges and universities* niav exhibit .the 
most control o\ei beha\ iors of mdi\ iduals that provide ^iltciHat \ set\ices. 
The adrhinistiative and staff poi tions ol the netwoik -^liould reflect this 
pattern. At MU there was a lack of clique development in these offices, ^ 
some of them ccmtal to the functioning of a university The network 
patterns in these offices weie random. It was not that people in the ad 
missions office, foi example, did not la Ik to each other (although some 
did not), but latlici that the) talked mote toumvcisit) emplovees outside 
then office. Consequent K, offices did not function as cohesive units, but 
rat her- as collections of talented individuals. If one of the people was le 
placed oi was ill, the function thev petfoimed ceased. Wjieri was the last 
time vou were told to call back because the pel son who noimallv does 
something was not there? 

To understand how this behavioi happens and how itjdiffeis from the 
behavior of academic unit*, conskici for example, an accounting office 
emplov ing20 to 30 people. A aina 1 1 poition of these people aic professional 
oi degiecd pcisoimcl whose .initial t laming has been augmented .bv-theii 
own e.xpciicnccs with the accounting proceduics unique U|,thc institution. 
Theii professional tiaimn^ and tenuic at the univcisity allov\ them to 
impiovisc if and when exceptional circumstances aiisc.Thc vast inajoritv 
of pcisoimcl aic, hovvcvci, clciks with a limited educational backgiound 
and a nailow view of then icsponsibiliticsVncoUiagcd b) the division of 
laboi within then own office. To simplifv the tasks of tliese minimal l> 
trained personnel, the) aic oft On assigned to process oiilv a few of the 
main foim^scnt to the office. Someone who telephones concerning a 
cci tain foim must leqtivst the clerk who processes that fot in oi wait th lough 
a series of "holds" until the particular employee is identified. 

If the communication of the employees in this office i|» piirtniril) with 
people outside then office, the opportunities to shaic theii problems and 
knowledge with otlici members of theii unit is limited jo theii infoimal 
eon tacts at breaks oi lunches. When a clerk assigned to process pai ticulat 
foims is ill, the icinaityng clerks arc unable to improvise because the) 
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lack the professional tiaiiim^vi knowledge of how the whole unit ought 
to function. The office woiks aionnd the dcla\, a circumstance uitap 
pealing to the person. W'hosc. activities have been delayed. 

Such circumstances ate less common in academic depat ttneiits where 
the iclativcl} siniilat naming and btoadei view of faculty allows foi nioie 
lapid Mibstitution of depat tmental oi academic roles (e.g., committee 
membei >, adviscis, dueciois^.of piogiams 01 couises). When submit utioit 
is Hot possible, it isusuallv because the faeultv membei w ho filled a eei tain 
position did, in fact, spend moic time^ommuiiicating outside a dcpait 
mcnt than within U. Ncxcithclcss, the tunning and cwpciiciicc of faeultv 
members cancoinpciisatc foi a lack of internal communication 01 a floods 
of communication from outside a department, and it is moie likek that, 
substitute faeultv nicinbeis will pel foi m then responsibilities with few a 
problems than will staff pet sotutcl in similai.. situations. Unfoituuatek , 
the problems in the staff 01 admiiiistiati\e offices ale nioie likclv to affect 
^Ugreatecproportion of the univei'siiy. » ; 

A problem consistent!) reported in the reseaich about infoimation 
flows is thejack of information from the top lcvcl(s) of die uiiivcisitv o* 
college. The" Ml*. network helps explain part of the pioblem with these 
down waul flows. Middle managers (deans, chahs, office heads, etc.) tended 
to use the foi ma I net u oik more than the uifoimal, and^llu. natuie of this 
network nas such thai if one 01 two staff people weie missing, the i M foi 
matiou never reached its destination. 

Schoi /.mann ( 1978) found that membei perceptions of jcpoi ting lines 
in a com;numt\ college did, in fact, coilespond to the intended links. The 
MU network, tends to confuni this geiieialTviiowledge of hoi i/.ontal and 
upward lines. Lockwood (1977) repotted a neeil foi a nioie systematic, 
method of upwaieTcoiimiumcatioii about topics that could be legarded 
.as human and poliev content. Except foi the i chance on kev iudt\idtials 
(also noted In Schoi /.matin), task infoi mat ion *ecins to follow the desiied 
paths, an incieasc m the amouut^f human and pohc) infoimation seems 
to require a recognizable path upward to enc outage sending. 

Oi gam/at ion members will obtain the infoimation the) need one wav 
01 allot hei . If the foimal iietwoik will not piov ide the needed infoimation, 
then the informal network will (Rogeisand Agarwala Rogers 1976). Cov 
itch et al. (1974) noted the unpoitaiice of uitoi mal netwoiks in aeadeniia. 
The mfoiinal netwoik at MU was more -active than the foimal and e.xhib 
ited gieatei, complexity and cooidinatiou. hi all the studies noted in this 
network section, the giape\ me wasiecogni/.ed as a kev faetoi . The pioblem 
with rts use is distention, as wijl be explained in the section following 

The limited icseaieh explaining the coinmunuatioit netwoi k* m highci 
education may be summarized as follows: 

• The communication netwoiks in colleges and universities exhibit an 
mtpio vised contntuiiication piittein. The infointal netwoiks aic bettci 
eontiolled b\ social and eultutal rules than the foimal netwoiks are 
controlled by organizational rules. 
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• Academic units tend nut to reflect departmentalization in their com- 
municative behavior. . | 

• Institutions tend to rely heavily onke> personnel, especially talented 
individuals in key staff positions. 9 

• Although it may be difficult to evaluate the net impact of these trends 
in academic units, ancillary services will suffer tf the information flow 
is not well planned and coordinated. - 



The Quality of Information 

Timeliness. Processing time ma> be reduced b> directing information at 
a key group of people, and sequencing difficulties may be overcome b> 
proper planning This is the sixth item on an administratis information 
agenda. 

Sometimes the needed information does arrive, but it may not have 
been prpcessed with speed and accuracy. The quality may be so bad that 
the data cease to be information and may become, m fact, useless redun- 
dancy or rioise. 

Timelines* may refer (I) to the time it takes to process information or 
(2| to the inability of information to arrive at the time in which it can be 
useful This first use has been called duration b\ Wofford, Gerloff, and 
Cummins (1977) and simply preceding time b\ Miller. One variant of 
duration is lag (Miller 1^78), i.e., the time required to act once information 
is processed. Turnaround time, the time required to respond, is a form of 
lag A consistent^ complaint across all studies on organizational commu- 
nication in highei education is a lack of follow -up 01 responsiveness (see. 
Goldhaber and Rogers 1978). 

Sequencing refers to the timing factors that exist between the leceptioii 
of a message andothei important events in the communication situation 
(Woffold, Gciloff, and Cummins 1977). MU members ieported problems 
in v arious aspects of pi ocessing time and also in information ai living late. 
Late information is a problem p{ 'sequencing. 

Some of the pi inciples already presented apply to timeliness. Planned 
methods of communication that allow for some feedback, "a give and 
take." will impiove chances foi timeliness. A coordinated communication 
network with several cliques connected by well-placed liaisons not only 
ensures that needed infoimation is received, but also that it is icceived 
in time. Often timeliness problems and uncertainty pioblems aie solved 
simultaneously. 

If .all this is known, win is there a timeliness problem? The problem- 
is inherent to improvised communication. And since communication m 
higher education is improvised, is it any wonder there is a sequencing 
problem 0 Those key liaison personnel noted eailiei become bottlenecks 
when they are absent oi overloaded. There are no natural connections 
between some cliques, which was true with half the cliques at MU. Tjiese 
personal (inks are inoie important than public communication oiynass 
media. fc ^ 
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The use uf documents ui mass media alone is nut sufficient fur effective 
difhision.^tvvo'slep process is necessaiy foi this lujiappen (sec Lin 1973). 
An initial awaieness uf Mime potentially informative data mavJicjcrcajcd 
by mass media, fir example, but it is the personal contact with an opinion 
Icutlct 01 ke> infui motion source that confirms the information in the 
earlier cumnuinicatiun (Agiirvvala- Rogers et al. 1977). 

What du collcgobaskctball faivs talk abuut immediately after the game* 5 
The game, uf course. They comparevstories to Lunfirm that uthers saw or 
experienced what they experienced even though they know thcii audience 
ma> ha\e been silling in Hie adjacent seats. Thev are reall> nut confirming 
each uthers' experiences, but each utfiers' icpurls uf the experience The 
talk abuut the event becumes thefevent itself, The puslgame dialugue is. 
initially, a rehearsal uf realit}. Everyone will gel the sluries straight 

What du faculty do w hen the> recei\^wjitten notice uf a general change 
uf puhcyPThey talk tu uthei facult) abuut the black aficj white exprc^sjuix 
uf the policy. The significance uf the document is iu^eLV^aN> resolved 
unless theie is an immediate cunsensus abuut the ducumetiTs meaning or 
unless the cunfused parties appeal lu an authority lu clarify any mi Sun 
der standings. Hiey cuntact upiniun leaders if the opinion leaders are not 
immediately available. 

The general pattern is demonstrated by the research uf Agarwala Rug 
ers and hci colleagues (1977)/ They investigated the way in which infor- 
mation about computet assisted. dependent educational innovations was 
diffused among university professors. An initial puul uf prufessurs was 
mfui med abuut a battel y uf such innovations. Then the subsequent request 
for fuithei information and the communicative history uf those prufessurs 
who adopted une ui moie innovations were used tu const met a diffusion 
network. The network displayed the flow to initial information receivers 
and requestors, onwaid to secondaiy iecei\ers who communicated with 
these mttal receiveis. and finally to the tertiary receivers who had learned 
-about the innovation from secondary sources. 

The secondaiy souices, influenced by mass media and the interpeisuiial 
contact with initial souices. actually received the must inhumation The 
actual adoption of one oi moie innovations was greatest among secondary 
receiveis and tertiaiy icceiveis (the two-step flow), and the adoption was 
moie likely when a potential aduptei could v isit someone who had already 
done so, an opinion leadei on the innovation. The researchers concluded 
. that one of the mam appiuaches tu innovation in highei education is to 
launch an innovation with a ciitical mass of individuals who then spread 
it interpersonallv among their peers. 

The- importance uf these key liaison peisonnel in improvised social 
netwoiks is generally lecogm/ed by anthiopologists (see Rogers and Kin 
caid 1981). The impoitance of these roles as past of the total system in a 
community college was noted bv Sehoi/mann (1978). Diffusion thiough 
any system depends on the netwoik thiough which information must How 
Duecting the mfuimatiun at key souices will i educe the time required loi 
the information to reach all the intended receivers. 

a 
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Timely diffusion oflnfoi nut ion assumes that .'he sender has some 
knowledge of the sequence of events and of the times that aie most valuable 
for the information to be received. Planning is a prerequisite to effective 
sequenc ing The jmprov , K cjjiatuie-uf the infoimation (ToV\ m Iughci~cu^ 
ucariffil'suggests that such planning is not the noun. Administrators do 
hot plan their diffusion well. 

Several planning devices are available to an administrator and de- 
cision making aiyl implementation schemes aie discussed in a latei chap- 
m .ter One planning device. PERT, is most sensitive to the idea- of time 
fbecausc it analw.es all behavioi as a finite sequence oTactivities leading 
to a desired outconie.(Phillips 1973). Such an approach is appropriate foi 
planning' routine, flows. 

Distortion. The seventh item on an adinii.istiatoi's inclination agenda 
should be to plan the periodic use of one oi moieofthe checks on distortion. 
Implementation requires planning. Reducing distoition, hovvevei. will also 
increase load. 

Noise involves errors that result from unintended message alterations. 
Distortion refers to intended 01 unintended ei rorspioduced from intended 
message alterations Distortion is the icsult of a conscious act. noimallv 
riot malicious, that alters information. Foui genes a I types of distoi tioVK^ 
can be described gatekeeping, supplementing, summai i/.ing, aikla.ssun-, 
ilating. * "~ ' > 

6 Gatekeeping is distorting a message by simply dropping elements of o <> 
the message, ie . withholding sonic mfoi matioiu Supplementing ocmrs 
when additional information is provided. Summai i/.ing is the tendency 
to highlight only those elements of infoimatiop that a mcmbli leels are 
important Assimilating occuis when the information is modified ty con- v 
form to the needs oi the reproducer of the infoimation (see Allpoit and 
Postman 1947) Although distoition may be deceptive, distoition is not 
deception, as a closei examination of the oi gani/alioiul conditions con- 
tributing to these behaviors vv/lj show. 

The information received bv an organization membei ma> not meet 
the need of the membei , so j'hc membei will "read between the lines." 
Reproduction of the message mav then involve supplementing oi .sum- 
marizing to assist the next receivei of the message. The uncertainty has 
been absorbed, resulting in a distorted rebroadcast. 

Some research suggests that supplementing oi assimilating mav occui 
because of the limited availability oi the pool quality (House I 1976). In 
an attempt to capitalize on the limited oppci t unities, a person nun iclay 
a message that contains mote information than is needed oi mav attempt 
to twist the message to advantage. Poor quality leads to worse quality. 
Uncertainty and ambiguity can lead to distortion. 

Sussman and Krivonos (1979) summai i/ed leseaich about relational 
v ariables that affect distortion. Personnel who are ambitious oi upwaidK 
mobile will tend to distort moic than those who aie not. A lack of trust 
Will increase the likelihood for distoi t.on. and potentially threatening oi 
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unfavorable content will tenil to be distorted. The interests and goals of 
the communicators, theicfoic , will affect the probabilities for distortion 
.The number of people involved in the sequential reproduction of a 
messagcwvill also affect distortion. This act i\ it \ , v\ hich suggests a network, 
iscaHejis^uaJ^mniunication (see Pace and Hcgstrom 1977) Gatekeeping 
normally occurs first, with members dropping, \arious elements of the 
message. Details are then lost as the information is summarized Although' 
supplementing and assimilating may occui at any time (they appear to 
be more die product of the members' interests), the opportunity for these 
types of .distortion appears greater at the eiuLot the chain At this point, 
the fewer wolds and topics.(due to the summarizing) and lack of detail 
(due to summarizing and gatekeeping) unite supplementing and assiin 
ilation^ 

Coiibov U976. p. 27) discovcMcdjhat only^peixent oJLlhe information 
-sent downward in a seven-ueied hierarchy was received accurately Red 
ding (1967) concluded. The higher .one goes in the hierarchy, the more 
must decisions be based upon less and less detailed information of the 
life-facts.'" Accuracy is. therefore, a problem in the formal network, and, 
as the numbei of people m\ oked in the serial process increases, distortion 
should also increase. This condition is not true of the informal network, 
however. 

Informal relationships are based not on organizational roles, but on 
social roles (e.g.. friends). The informal network is often called the grape- 
vine (Davis 1953, 1973). The grapevine is fast and it carries much infor- 
mation. A person's involvement and role in a network are determined 
more by the nature of the information being carried than by the person 

Although grapevine mfoiination may lack some important detail, it is 
from 75 to 90 percent accurate (see. Davis 1973). Its accuracy n»..y be 
accounted foi pai twdly by the grapevines tendency to form a cluster pat* 
iern, with pockets of individuals confirming reports before reproducing 
them. This .clustei pattern gi\es the informal network itsgrapevine ap- 
pearance. 

The negative aspect of the grapevine is that it carries minors. Davis 
defines lumors as mfoiination communicated without secure standards 
of evidence being piesent. someone receives and tepioducus information 
without asking the source. "How do you ktiovv this is true 0 " Since rumors 
4iiay be, by definition, ambiguous oi uncertain. they are more likely to be 
distorted. 

Rogers and Agarwala- Rogers (1976) suggest three general approaches 
to dealing with distortion, icpetition. verification, and bypassing Repe- 
tition means sending a message in different forms over different net paths 
in different formats ovei time. Verification means ensuring the accuracy 
of a previous message, checking the accuracy of the message when yoji 
receive it. aiulor checking the perceptions of your receivers Bypassing is 
any method that sidesteps intei mediate connections in a transmission, 
i.e\, going right to the top. Specific activities that conform to these general 
types are provided by Pace and Boren (1973. p. 356).. 
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Overload * * ^ ^ 

.Overload is *i condition of input exceeding output capacity. An} adjust- 
ment process must eithei reduce the input or increase the capacity. The. 
last item on the admtnistiatoi s infoi mat ion agenda should be to identify 
potential o\erload problems and adopt the appropriate response. 

When the amount of information to be processed exceeds the capacity 
of an organism to process it o\ ci load occurs. Theie is so much infoi illation 
that it exceeds a person's capacity to speak, write, read, or listen. If the 
condition persists, the lesultant stress may lead to a total breakdown or 
even death (see Miller 1978). * ■ ' 

Theie aie two general approaches to coping with overload. One ap- 
pioach is to prevent the excess mfoimatioii fioiu actually leaching a pet 
son. One canrfoi example, avoid thc stress through coffee bleaks, vacations, 
oi sabbaticals. Simply omitting coiivci ted infoi mat ion isanothei method. 
The need foi the extra information can he reduced by lowering perfoi 
malice standaids and accepting pooiei quality woik. These methods of 
i educing the amount of information that needs to be processed i nipro- 
mise efficiency foi \ol ume. But they are generally easy to accomplish. 

Queuing is a method of reducing the information flow that requires 
insight and cncigy. It involves letting information build up, taking com 
jmintcation one at a time, until some slack time is available to complete 
what was delayed. Waiting lines and the pile of papers on a desk are an 
cxaniple of queuing. It is a good method foi coping with o\ei load as long' 
as any tune I mess pioblems can be an^urnuvd.JXi^ 
-if-it-ean"bcplauiTed". ~ ■ u 

Hlteiirig is the method tiaditioiially used to cope with overload acioss 
a system. It means giving pi lonty 01 assignment toceitain message types 
and processing only those messages. It means eieatuig standards 01 iiiles 
that diieet only ceitain Messages to cei tarn places as otheis messages arc 
fihciedofl toot he i sol omitted. Developing *? Inciaichv of authority . nai 
lowing the span of control, enfoieing iiiles and piocedures. 01 simply 
making plans and setting goals aie dev ico tiaditiotiallv employed to han 
die load (Galbraith 1977). 

Any method of coping with ova load by i educing oi limiting the actual 
infoi matioii being pioccsscd may lead to the discovciy that certain pieces 
of information aie not leally neeessaiv. On the othei hand, any of thv.se 
methods lisks losing key infoi matioii needed to accomplish a task. When 
the potential loi losing needed iiifoiniation cannot be avoided, a second 
approach is needed. 

The second appioadi to coping with ove/load is to increase die infoi 
matioii pioccsstng capacitv of an mdiv ulual. Sometimes this means train 
ing people toinipiovc then ability to speak, wnte, lead. oi listen. oi simply 
to improve then ability to oigani/c and plan their coiiiniuincation. In 
cicasuigly. capacities aie unpioved by supply ing equipment such as woid 
piocessois. computus, etc. The tiaditioiial method of mipiov nig capacity 
is to liiic nioie people (e.g., an assistant oi aide). A most important non- 
traditional approach is to involve mult i pie-channels. 
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To use multiple-channels (a tetm from Miller. 1978) means to require 
more than one person or organizational unit at the same le\el in a hier- 
archy to process information, thus reducing the load to anv one person 
~ or unit. Creating self-contained units is one wa) to accomplish this task. 
A multicampus college or universit) cicates self contained units when it 
decentralizes some of its decision making 01 when satellite administrative 
-officcs~are-installed-at each Campus. 

Multichannel use ma) m\ol\e the creation of lateral relations between 
units. This ma) oe done by simply providing a link between managers 
, who share a problem 01 by creating task forces to solve problems that 
affect many departments. More permanent adjustments p include the ere,- 
aium^oLa^Jntegratw the- change- of- the or- 

gan i /at ion's structure to project or matrix designs (see Galbraith 1977). 

The* iron) of the methods for coping with overload is that adopting 
am of these choices increases the likelihood of distortion. The adjustment 
/^process will either increase the uncertaint) .in messages 01 increase the 
numbci of people involved in transmission. Simultaneousl) avoiding un 
certainty, poor timing, distortion, and overload requires planning. 

The Value of Information 

Information ma) be satisf)ing because of the intrinsic worth of discover) 
and of recognizing and gaining knowledge. Infunnatiojijiia) satisfy 01 
assist in satisfying some extrinsic desire such as completing a task. Some 
have investigated the idea of communication satisfaction (see Lin 1^73), 
but there has been no systematic investigation of the value of information. 

Uncertainty appears to be undesirable because of the likelihood of role 
ambtguit) or role conflict. Some positions, howevei, thrive on ambiguit) 
(Gulbraith 1977). College teaching ma) be one such profession, rejecting 
the extrinsic value of information provided b) others foi the iuttinsic 
worth of self-discoverv . On the other hand, an admissions workei rejects 
the intrinsic value attached to a personal search of each students history 
and desires onl) the pout ions of a student's Ijjstor) (presented in a pre 
scribed form) necessary' to admit the student. 

The material presented in this monograph ma) lead )ou to correct 
uncertain!), timeliness, distortion, or overload and so assist )ou in ac 
cpmplishing )oiir task, the monograph rna) have an extrinsic value. It 
may be interesting and pique )our curiositv to the extent that vou ma) 
pursue )our own research, it will have an intrinsic value. We want it, of 
couise, both wa)s. The admmistratoi also should want information to 
satisfy both desires. Behavioi that is both extrinsical!) and intt iiisicalh „ 
valuable will be. the most motivating (see Her/.berg 1966). 

Research on the lelationship between uncertain!) and extrinsic sat 
isfaction does not suggest a linear lelationship (see Sella el'ei 1981), moie 
infoi mation is not necessaiilv bettei . The relationship appears to be cm 
v, lmcai. At a certain point, information ceases to be satisfying, and, in 
fact, an incjeasc m the amount of infoi mation is dissatisfying. People can 
know too much. This cui vilhtcaritv has ahead) been investigated in in 
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terpersonal relationships (Gilbert 1976) and has been suggested as an 
organizational communication law of marginal returns (Tubbs and Moss 
1980). 

Not on I y must administiatois assess information needs, but they must 
also detei mine the information desires of thcii potential iceeivers. These 
desires are not inherent in the organizational roles or the explicit role % 
relationships established as paU of the organizational structure. The de- 
sires vary from individual to individual. To determine the information, 
desires of people in the system, the administrator needs personal infor- 
mation from the people involved (see Miller and Steinberg 1975). If m- 
tormation satisfaction is the goal, the administiator must be willing to 
com nTuTi ic a t e i iff el pcrs oh a 1 1 \ to asce r |ai n ho vv jn Uc h i nfoi mat ion is d e- 
sired and the point of diminishing returns. 

The Conservation of Information J , 

The transferof complexity. Any Jiving system exists only at the behest of 
its environment. Systems, in fact, have, an interest in maintaining their 
environment since their environment provides the inputs it needs to sin - 
\i\e. In turn, the environment is interested in maintaining systems that 
sen e its purpose, and so any particulai system will find a method of 
adaptation -that leflects its environment. Systems aie i enact ions of theii 
environment '(see Weinberg and Weinberg 1979). 

Human systems sui\i\e in and nui roi theii infoi mation environments 
(see Emery and Trist 1965). When data are of a given complexity (i.c\, 
when there is a gi\en amount of information), the system will peifonn 
activities that reflect thai complexity . The processing of a great amount 
of infoimation lequues bchavioi nioie complex than the behavior needed 
to process a small amount of information. 

How this happens inay be explained by the use of a mnemonic device. 
Information oc*ui:> when uncertainty is i educed, when the complex is 
made simple. Objectively this means that a complex pattern ol events is 
i educed to a simple pattern (see ^MiNci 1978). Perceptually, infoimation, 
occurs, when a person lecogni/.es a pattern (Farace, Moiige. and Russell 
I977).Jhat is, what was foi niei ly thought ol as being landoin is recognized 
as having some meaningful pattern. The pattern is taken in. The fonn is 
taken in. One is in- formed. 

.The initial recognition of a particularly complex form normally re- 
quires considerable energy. A system nonnally attempts to process the 
form by searching fjr the right combination of behavioi that will unlock 
the mysteiy , much as a naive student searches ir hit-oi rniss fashion for 
a way to understand a new academic subject. Once the form is recognized, 
howevei , the system will have identified the particulai pattei n of behavioi 
needed to recognize the new form. The pattern of behavioi will be as 
complex as the form that was recognized. 

Theiefoie, the complexity of a message is evidenced in the, complexity 
of the behavioi used to communicate it. This notion is suggested from the 
works of Weick (1969) and Weinberg and Weinberg (1979) who noted the 
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parallel nature uf the env nomiiciits and the systems that survive in them. 
. What this finding implies is that cuinplcMty is nut reduced as infuimatiun 
is processed, cutnplcxtty is tiansfencd. Infuimatiun is conserved in be 
havior. 

This tendency Jo conserve infotiiiatiou in bcliav iui is suppui ted by two 
recent studies. Budensteiiici (1970) dcniaiisti ated that as the level uf un 
certainty increased, organizations tended to. use mure complex cummu 
nicaiiun (verbal rat hei than nonverbal, vocal rathei than nunvueal). The 
amount of, face-tu-face interacjiun and the frequent \ uf telephune use 
increased as uncertainty increased. He did not employ Johnson's ty pylugv , 
an'd su it is difficult tu define these methuds as eithei impiuv ised ui planned: 
Nevertheless, dm ing the pei iuds of uncertainty tlie urgam/.atiun increased 
its use of methods for complex messages. » 

Connolly (1975) was concerned with communication patterns in gen' 
•era I as opposed^ to Bodciistcmci who investigated specific instances. Con 
huIIv alsu used a measure uf pciccivcjd unecruiintv tu cunfirtn that tvvu 
types uf research depai tments v\eie in twu different infuimatiun envirun 
ments(see Emery and Ti ist 1965). The departments huhe muie uncertain 
envirunment had mure cuniplex cuinmtinica(iyn networks. ThatJs, the 
departments with the greatei amuunt uf mfprmatiun tu prucess had the 
more complex information-processing behavior. 

Universities m a relatively stable ^environment, therefuie, v. ill need tu 
supply little task i nfui mat tuu and will uiipfuy impiuv ised cuiiuiiunicatiuii 
methuds in a simple netvvuik. As the envirunment becumes muie cuniplex 
and infurmatiun demands increase, the ( univ ersity vvill adupt a bureau 
cidtit stiUctuK. The amount uf task related infuimatiun in a due ununited 
form v\ill increase, Jbi it in a iclatively simpli;, downwardly duininated 
network. FurthcKoigam/.attunal development will icquiie picplaiincd oi 
group decision, comniunicatiuii nit thuds dissimulating task, human, and 
puliey infuimatiun in complex networks reflecting nioie cumpje;*. organ 
i national structures. — ""■"* 

These natural developments caii.JiovrevTn, be alteicd by an ad minis 
traior. Organi/ations^are cOpirn ed, and the Jctisiuns that aie a part of 
tlu contr.ivanve Cfeteimme the actual stmt tint of the organisation The 
choice of organizational stiuctuic must take into account the iufot ma|iun 
demands of the system. 

i X 

OrganizatjonaI,structures. If an organizational stiuetuie is too simple and 
the infuimatiun demands are gieat, ui if the stiuclurc is cumplex and the 
mfoinuttion demands ait luw, the inisniatch tuitld generate the problems 
uf imccitaihty, infuimatiun quality, and uveiload to such an extent th.it 
the veiy life of'thc organization vvill be in jeopard v. 

The traditional buieauciatie stiuetuie is employed by most academic 
institutions, and several of the piohleins aheady identified can be tiated 
to improv isin$ iathei than actually following that b eaucrattt fenm and 
moving to ducuinentatiun and preplanned methuds of communication.' 
^'Bureaucracy fads, however, when mfoi mat ion needs are gieat. Some in 
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stitutions have evolved to a piojcct structmc to supplement the bureau- 
cracy Members of the organization from scveial different units nun be 
pulled togcthci. bvpassing ttaditiotial authority structures fot the dura 
lion of a project such as a majoi freshman orientation effort, a research 
study, or an institutional advancement effort. 

The nlost flexible organizational design, the one capable of processing 
the most, information but requiting the most planned communication, is 
the matrix design *A matiix design is a method of accounting for both the 
differences between projects oi sites while, at the same time, maintaining 
miiforniiu of beha\ioi across critical functions. The problem faced by 
most organizations mining to this Upe of structure is recognizing the 
unique aspects of projects. Howcvci, the problem associated with aca- 
demic institutions is recognizing the need for uniformity In a business, 
laboi is divided bv reducing complex tasks into a sequence of simple ones 
that are tied togeihet to produce a product or service. In academia the 
educational functions are seldom divided, and organizational units, su«.h 
as departments and schools, scive as parallel units pei forming the . me 
tasks but in different disciplines. 

Although project structures mijv emerge in academia. the use of a 
matiix design is unlikely Such a design requires two tvpesoi managers, 
functional manage! s and project manageis. The academic poitioiisof highet 
education are dominated b\ pioject tvpe administrators (deans, chair 
persons, etc.) As Mcvci (1975) pointed out, colleges and universities do 
not J i recti) coiitiol the actual educational behaviois such as teaching. A, 
functional managii is cicatcd-wheii unifoinutv of a behaMoi is desired 
across projects (see Kingdon 1973), and teaching, conducting lesearch, 
and performing serv ices all aie behaviors tliat resist uniformity 

A matrix design foi an institution of l.ighei education might requite 
tlu configuiation shown in Figure 2. Such a situation requites dual re- 
porting lines and iisksan inciease in conflut necessitating muic collective 
decision making. Even if a univcisitv admiiusti atoi wcie willing to tisk 
Mich an approach, it is unlikeK that teachcis would commit themselves, 
preferring to lemain professionals paitialh involved m the task of edu 
cation and not in its administration. 

The administiatioii of aiicillaiv services appear* to be too simple a 
task to lequiic* such a complex stiucturc and thcaich communicative 
behav ioi that is its consequence. One can haul I \ envision an admissions 
or personnel unit needing such a structure. 

We do not want to leave the impression that these difficulties piohibit 
the iitc of matiix designs in highet education. Sevci a I institutions c nip lov 
such structures, but thev refci to them as "clustei systems." The success 
of these s\ stems depends vei> niuch on i\v: env ii oiimcntal c it cii instances. 
In periods of growth and decay the advantages of such sv stems appeal 
to ouKveigh the disadvantages. The icverse seems tiuc in pel lod of stable 
eiiiollmcnts and ecoiiotiuc conditions. "Ihcic is no Jiteratuie about these 
designs hi.highci education, but the continued success of some institutions 
should prod lite a more enlightened basis for evaluation. 
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Figure 2: Configuration for a Matrix Design 
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The administrate! should choose, therefore, i espouses appropriate to 
the iwel uf tomplcxitN in the inclination to be piotc :,sed. Dodunentation 
or improvised i.etv»oM.* will not meet a great demand foi information, 
iridjoi. dilf-»*ion efforts .vill not impiuve the.d:.>setnmation of simple data, 
multiple appi cache m M be tmf'loNed to turret t the distuttiun of torn 
plex infornn tion, and, queuing wi.I not significant!} redute the load of 
nonioutine it. urination. Matth behaviors with info, ma tion is the ke\. 
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Background 

In am organization, one Rev indicatoi of the health of the communication 
environment-is the organizational climate. The concept of organizational 
climate has been used to characterize an emergent dimension of a complex 
organization. Certainly, all of us are familial with differences in the gen 
eral feeling we experience in different organizations, and we often rec- 
ognize the impact this general impression has on .our attitudes about and 
behavior in af en organization. An individual who moves from one ac- 
ademic institution to another frequently finds the differences in the gen 
eral climate of the two institutions more striking than specific differences, 
in policies and procedures. — \ * 

The concept of organizational climate has been treated in a wide va- 
riety, jf whys by previous investigators. Historical!}, three major ap- 
proaches to organizational climate have been employed, the perceptual 
approach, the .objective approach, and the process approach. 

The pcucplual approach ha* suggested that the climate depends on how 
, , the. individual member perceives his or her environment and, as such, 
eai,h member is likely to possess a utupte set of responses to the dun file, 
In the objective appiuaUt, the iijtdix ulnars response to climate Ls a product 
of the aspects of the organizational elements. . . . The process approach 
suggested that the uidix iduaTs response to climate is a function of w hich 
aspects of the organization's elements tuost relevant to him oi hei 
and how these were coimnuaicat d (Sanfotd, Hunt, and Btac\ 1976, pp. 
217^18). t * • 

^Thesc same authois attempted to provide a fuithei description of organ 
y.ational climate and suggested that foui majoi dimensions of organi 
zational climate can be identified. (1) structure, rules, control, (2) 
responsibility, challenge, (3) risk, risk taking, tolerance, and (4) support, 
wain^th, con si deration (San fold, Hunt, and Bui cvy 1976). A fact ot ana l> tic 
studv of work climates conducted in a nonediicational netting found six 
major factors associated with organizational climates. (I) conflict and 
ambtguitv. (2) job challenge, importance, and vanet>, (3) leadei facilita 
Hon and Lu^poit, (4) woik group coopeiation, (5) professional and organ 
izational esprit, and (6) job standards (Gunderson 1978, in King, Streufert, 
and Fiedler 19^8). 

Organizational climate ma_, be examined as eithei an antecedent oi a 
consequence of co^rnmunicatioiuin the oiganization, and changes in the 
qualitv of communication in the organization and vatiations in the oi 
gam/atiunal climate go hand in hand. The analvsis in this chapter will 
focus oil selected elements of organizational climate that have a particulai 
impact, oti.organizational communication and that havc^been the subject 
of previous investigation^ in educational settings. 

\ y 

Antecedents of Organtzattohal Climate 

Communicative style. Several ^arl> investigators used various dimensions 
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•of-persunal style as mechanisms foi explaining individual behavioral pat 
terns. The early study of auihoi itarianisni (Aclurnu et al. 1950), Rokeach's 
. (I960) examination uf dogmatism and uf ifieMeiidency fui individuals to 
employ an open ui a closed sttatcgy in dealing with new ideas and beliefs, 
and Chi istic and Geis s (I97J)) study of Machiavellianism (the tendency to 
be humipulativc m interpersonal relationships) aie all examples of this 
approach. Some authorities have suggested that one key antecedent of 
organizational climate is a relatively stable set of environmental char 
acteristics related to the leadership behav tot of those in centtal positions 
in the organization. "The effect of this impact of the leadership behav ioi 
at the top and upper lev. Is of an organization upon all levels of. thajL 
oigani/ation is now being refeired to as organizational climate" (Divert 
and Likert 1976, p. 102, emphasis in the original). 

The organizational climate as produced through the leadership be 
havioi of those at highei levels serves as a significant constraining force 
in detei mining the kinds of attitudes and behaviors individuals feel fire 
to employ in an oi gam/at ion. The ability to influence the organizational 
climate in meaningful ways declines at each lowei level of the hieiarchv . 
Hence, as.piogiessively lowei levels of the organization are considered, 
the mure hkelv it becomes that two distinct perspectives of the organi- 
zation will exist, one i elated to the immediate work group and a second 
related to the largei orgamzat. >n (Liken and Likert 1976). The differing 
perceptions concerning the efficacv of an academic system were confii med 
in a suidy of a Floiida community college. In that study of an institution 
employing a traditional, buicattciatic organizational model, peiceptions 
held by top administrators coiiceining the inteiaction, decision making, 
and communication in the college weie significant l> moie positive than 
tho\e held by other adminisliatt , ur by faculty (Weavei 1977, p. 81). 

Que familial desciiption of oiganizational climate lias focused on sup 
poi tivencs in <,.ganizations. Gibb (196 1) distinguished between defensive 
and supportive .climates in small groups, aiguiug foi the importance of a 
supportne chmate. Likert (1961, 1967) described the importance of sup 
portive beluri lot on the pait of superiois and contended that successful 
siipci v isoi s vv ei c pel cc i v cd by t hen suboi dmates as both set t ing high goals 
and behaving in a supporting manner. 

The iclationship buv.ecii oiganizational climate and" communication 
style in higher eclncatToTTis cleaily demonstrated in a study of adminis 
native management styles in 49 institutions (Astin and Schciiei 1980). 
Many uf the majoi distinctions among the four piesidential styles iden 
t if led (buieauciat, intellectual, egalitarian, and counselor) were charac 
tei i/eii hy significant dilfci dices in scveial of the coinnnuiication behavior 
cxhibjj^ecl, such as frequency of in *c taction with vaiious individuals and 
groups anil the coiiteMsjn whic these contacts took place. A brief sum 
maiy of the foui inajoi piesidential styles desciiixd in this study should 
1 1 lust i ate the impact of communii.ative stylcTd) A bureaucratic presiden 
tial style involved fieqiieut diicct communication withothei top admin 
istrators. paiticiilaily the chief academic and fiscal officeis, and indiiect 
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contacts with othei* tlttough staff. Tins st\le led to perceptions b\ faculty 
and othei administrators 'that the president was remote, not open, and 
relatnel) inefficient and ineffective* (2) Thejntellectual presidential st}Ic 
included frequent communication witl\. facult) and with academic ad 
ministi atois sudi as pio\osts, deans, aiid assistant deans, but less frequent 
intei act ions with some internal suppoilofficcis(such as the registrai) and 
with potential external dojaurs. This st\le resulted in facujtv percepjions 
of an intellectual presuKfnt. (3) The cgaltlai lan piesidential st\lc included 
a broad range ol communicative contacts with a diverse group of indi 
\ iduals within the uni\cisit\, including mam internal support officers 
(such as the financial aid officei and the registrar) who were seen much 
less frequent 1\ b\ those emploving othei stsles. The most dominant per 
ccption icsultiiig from this stvlc was that of a iioiiaut hot Italian piesideiit. 
(4) A counsclo piesidential stvle involved greatei reliance on iufoimal 
meetings and pusonal coinei^atious^as well as a tendency not to rdv on 
extci nal consultants. This l^a^rcsidciuial stv lc was associated w ith oldei 
pi cm dents who had been at then institutions longci than otheis and who 
were perceived as good entrepreneurs or fund raisers. 

High factoi loading., between a buieauctatic presidential st>le and 
liicuuchical admiitisM at ions and between an egalitauan piesidential sislc 
and humanistic adtitijustiations suppoit the notion of the centialitv of 
lcadei ship bcha\ ioi of)\igliIv placed iudi\ iduals to oigani/ational climate . 
Moiecnu, the iclalivclv N lowci satisfaction levels of adniinistiatois in hi 
etaichical admiiusti ations and of faculty undci a buieauciatic presiden 
t lal stvlc, coupled w ith highci admimstiatot satisfavtion levels in humanistic 
s>stenisand highei levels of lacultv satisfaction undci an cgalitaiiait stvlc, 
cohiiini the inipoitancc of the organizational climate and piesidential 
st vie tin fa<*ultv and adnunistiati\e satisfaction (Astin and Schenei 1980). 

Othci authois have also commented on tlu genual pioblems associ 
a ted with a buieauciatic model and have commented on the impact of 
this a pp loach on ccitatn dimensions i elated to an oiganiza lion's com 
muni cat ion climate: 

I he main fluxx in tlu buieauciatic model is that what a^j^td (ami it .still 
is xx ulespread in oi sanitations of all types), it ofh . dues nut work wry 
weli One main tea son jot this is that human /imAs— especially social, 
psycholoL, * al ami sell -actualization needs— aie not adequately fulfilled* 
Auothei icason is that the buicaiteiatii model cieates seuotis infonna 
hut ltd problems* On tlu other hand, iheie are still many situations wheu 
a t\lattxely bureaucratic oi authoiitarutn appioaeh is called jot and does 
work better than othei approaches* These include situations in xxhuli 
human need fulfillment docs not suffei xery SLiioitsly, xxluie loutuit and 
pi<ef)1o£tainnied decisions arc uixuhed, ixheie standardization is appro 
prude, ult etc a ijituk decision is tlearl\ needed, and pat titular!) xxheie 
the ot gam nation oi a gneri puit of it functions m a stable enxnonment 
ami is not confionttd with un significant uncertainty (Ridimarr and 
Farmer J97&, p. 29)> „ 
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Obv luusly , I he si able env iiutimcnl \ulh lit lie uncertainty described above 
does nul very accurately describe ihe system wc know as a college or a 
university. We wuuld be well advised lu rimcinbei lhal alihuugh a bu 
reaucralic mudel provides a structure that is^murc fulls documented lhan 
ihc impru\ised one common in main colleges and universities, the strut 
lure is nul necessarily planned in i elation i~ a\comple\ environment and 
certainly lacks the sophistication andsensiliv ii^ ufeilhei projeel man 
age men I or a matrix system. \ . 

Tjie unpad of the president's style may ha> e ^imijoi* consequences 
ihc institution as a whole, particularly by .defining* hpvv free othersTcel lu 
employ their uwn pieferred cuinmunicaliun styles^ Howt\0i , e\er\ indi 
\ i dual m l he organization helps lu shape the charactei of life relationships 
in that urgam/ation through his ui hei personal cutrimunicaliun slyle. In 
a discussion uf a communication, audit conducted in, a section of a large 
southwestern univctsily .Guldhaber and Rogers com men led on secretaries 
who acted as buffers for iheii bosses hy referring misdirected questions 
lu more appropriate authorities in the institution. They contrasted this 
legitimate seciclarial job function with an alternative situation, noting 

when the .secretary become* uverpruieuive of the admin istmtoi, contin 
ttclly rebuff* student visitor*, addresses students bltOttly or in a tonde 
stendtug manner, or makes it almost impossible foi the student to gain 
entrance to the administrator, then the secretary has become a "barriet" 
to communication (1978, p. 80). 

In this institution, the situation was senuiis enough that the to in muni 
cation audilors.uliimaicly made the following recommendation 

' Secretaries w ho arc banters to communication betw een students aud ad 
minis tra tors should be replaced by .courteous, sensitive individuals who 
enjoy interacting with people (especially with sludaits) oi itansfencd to 
offices M'itere their responsibilities do not rcyuiu them to intc fact 'fre- 
quently with students. They could also be rettained by participating in 
communication oi scttsttn ily training sessions designed to impio\c then 
interaction w ilh people. T ji example, they might be show n videotaped 
role*pla\mg scenes of sludcnhseyetaiy interactions, discussions wuuld 
follow the role playing (p. 8J). f 
* / 
Thus., throughout each college oi utmetsily , ihc climate is profoundly 
influenced nul only by the communicative styles of those in central po 
sit ions, but also bylhuxomnuiiiicativi behaviois of others who rellect the 
cluiiacter of the institution. Piesidents who employ a buieaucratic pei 
sunal style and who impose a hicraichical adminisli alive sttuctuie should 
piobably anticipate a communication climate chat a c let i/.ed by lowei sal 
isfaclion levels amuug ulhci adminisli alois and faculty members. Those 
employing a nioic egal Italian pel sunal style and a mule humanistic sink 
luicmay gencially expect gi calc-i satisfaction among othci adminislialuis 
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~and faculty Although the icseaich on this topic was cxjnductedjAilh pres- 
idents, a similat pattern might be expected at other Jej&gis of academic' 
adnnnistiation. Houexci, the specific relationship betweena.ersonal com 
municatixc style and othei components organizational cfiimate at other 
levels of academic administration lemains open to in\ estimation. 

Throughout the organization, questions about the personal commu- 
nicative styles of employees and the communication demands of partitulai 
jobs deserve caicful attention. Special attention Should bej given to the 
pel son a I communication styles of indi\ iduals w hose jobs will^require them 
to act as liaisons, perfoiming important linking functions between the 
01 gam /.at ion and uldi\ idual. In some cases job placement decisions^ may 
be used to impio\e the organization's communication climate. In c\ther 
situations special communication training foi new employees may be re- 
quired. „ \ 

Organizational complexity. Another factoi that influences the communi- 
cation climate of a college or university is the complexity of the organi- 
zation. Colleges and umAcrsities diffei greatly m their degics of diversity , 
differentiation, and complexity . With a range of institutions \ar\ing from 
e.\tiemel> small, single foc^s (often teaching-oriented) colleges to \eiy 
laige multipuipose univ ei sitico with well-de\ eloped teaching, reseat ch, 
and seivt^e components, organizational complexity tutciacts with othei 
dimensions to influence the communication climate. 

Organizational complexity is often an internally imposed condition, 
and the tendenev of colleges and uni\ersities to centralize authoiity and 
decision making functions has been appaient foi.se\eial \ears Increasing 
financial piessures. accelerating public demands foi accountability, and 
the necessity of being m\ol\ed much nioie dnectly with external systems 
that aie already buieauctatized (such as the federal government) ha\e all 
helped to pioinote this tendency . How e\ei , this cent! alization is not with 
out its impact on the organizational climate and on communication in 
-the organization: 

[he (rend tow aid nuttased eenttalizatiou is often excessive, unwarranted, 
unwise, and dysfunctional to the goals, priorities, and viability of the 
institution. Excessive centfahzntion leads not only to the loss of power 
and autonomy for middle management, hut also far too frequently to 
slower and pooler decisions, faulty communications, and ninth infor- 
mal tout logging >ud distortion. This stents from not utilizing a conttn 
geiny approach based on an adequate assessment of salient eonditions 
and Of the results desired. (Riehman and Farmer 1976, p. 247). 

\ 
\ 

Certainly , the kinds of consequences concerning communication desci ibed 
abo\c mu-t take then toll on the organizational climate. Although the 
need, fur careful cool dination of a large number/ of (unctions within a 
college 01 university is appaient, when centralization is equated with 
> cooidmation, the 01 gam/at ion's communication ijimatc may $uffer. 
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Finkin (1981) has commuited on the potential impact that collectixe 
bargaining can ha\eon an academic institution s climate, paiticulatl\„b\ 
met easing the numbei of formal internal coiistiamts. He noted that the 
relathely general guidelines used to update academic institutions under 
the assumption thai disagi eenieuts would be iesol\ed in a mannei sen 
sitive to faculty inteiests may be replaced by an mu eased le\el of adju 
dication and at bill at ion based on the assumption that nothing is binding 
( . if it has not been stated in the collect i\e agi cement. He suggests that it his 
increasingly precise definition of faculty loles and an accompanying ^ten ( 
dericy to litigate^ that role can lead to an e.\cessi\e emphasis on intetnal 
detail (p. 78). This kind of situation ^would certainly change the internal 
communication climate within the organization, incieasing the emphasis 
the development of communication rule* and much more foiniali/ed 
role descriptions. / 

Darkenwald (197*1) categorized ^institutions aecoidtng to then degree 
of differentiation and studied the irnpac 1 of differentiation on the dejziee 
of conflict between academic departments (and then chaii pel sons) and 
cential adininistiatn e subsystem^ on inatteis affecting depai tinents. He 
. --found: , /* 

. . a {.unilinear rclattoiislup between conflict and oiganizati^nal differen- 
tiation in college* and universities. . . . With increasing levels of institu- 
tional different uit ion— and, concomitantly, prof esstonaluat ion — cotiflict 
increases up to the point at which universities begin to take on the attri- 
butes of full-fledged professional organizations. At this stage, conflict be- 

gitis to diminish. When eithei, the professional oi the adnutuslnitivc authority 

structure is dominant, internal conflict tends to be relatneh low. When 
there is no clear Mibuidinatum of one to die othet, a snuggle fot powci 
ensues and conflict is exacerbated (p. 411), | 

The pattei n descinVd abo\e would appeal to ha\ e some consequences foi 
the communication climate of a college or uni\eisit\. The potential lot 
increased le\els of conflict between academic departments and cential 
admimstiatuc subsystems in these medium diiiciciitiatcd instituJgjUjS seems 
deal, and the expectation ol a different set of key issues in depaitments. 
with some relationship to the degiec of institutional differentiation, also 
seems ptobable M An institutional communication agenda with significant 
emphasis on conlliet among subsystems and on the disttibutioii of powci 
could be expected^ in thcjse institutions. Academic administialots lit these 
medium dillei entiated institutions would be well ad\ised to pa\ paitic 
ulai attention to the communication agendas in then institutions. If a 
consensus has not been attained on w bethel the administrate e oi the 
piofessional subsystem, has piimaiy authoiity, main apparent disagice 
mentsovel specific iVsujes may actually be manifestations of disputes o\et 
the disti i button of pku . These kinds of conflicts will probably be mi ic 
common in medium jdjjffciciittatcd institutions than in institutions that 
are either high or low jin institutional diffeientiation. Adnunistt atois in 
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these situations ma\ be amazed when apparent K elegant solutions, jm 
plcmcntcd without apptopiiate attention to the hidden agenda question 

w about x thc distribution of powci, lead to resistance, oi opposition instead 

-of tlie support that was anticipated. 

Consequences of Organizational Climate " 
Performance. Earlier , we suggested that organization's communication 
climate makes a difference that a supportive, open Llimale is more ben v - 
cficiaLtharVa rest i let i\e climate. Howcvci, the spec die benefits of a more 
open tlimaje aie b\ no means eleai . Bass and Roscnstcin (in King, Streu 
fcrt. arjid Hedlei 1978) noted in a discussion particular!) related to pai 
ticipativc management that this stvle "has been expected to increase 
satisfaction, involvement and commitment as well as to improve perfoi 
malice. Howevci, it has Been easier to show the effects on attitudes and 
feelings than on peifoi maiicc" (p. 4). In one studs of deans and depai tment 
heads at thiee New England land grant universities, Bacciis(I978) found, 
no iclationslnp between pciccived organizational climate and achieve 
njient motivation. /in estigatots in an industrial setting ha\c commented 
on the impact of sell fulfilling piophceics on the development o( voungci 
mcmbtit of ^ he oiganization. Tliev have labeled the ciitical role that 
supcivisui\ expectations can pla\ in establishing a positive climate [oi 
the pel foi ma i lee o( then suboidinates "Pvgnialion in Management" (see, 
foi example, Livingston 1979). How c vet, the impact ol an administrators 
expectations in uYv eloping a climate that eiicoiiiages positive pel foi malice 
expectations foi newel membeisof the oi gam/at ion in an academic setting 
appears to descry.* fuithei studv. The effects of climate on pioductiv it\ 
iit colleges and uinveisitie.s also lepreseiits a neglected aiea of leseaich. 
Pei haps the diffieiiltv of opciatioiiali/.ing "pioductiv it> " in this context 
is paitk to blame, but whatevei the lesson, the telationship between 
organizational communication climate and pioductiv it> in ucademia is, 
at this point, largclvVi matter lor speculation. 

Integration into the organization. A positive oigaiu/at tonal climate might 
help individuals become moic cffcctivclv mtegiatcd into t licit enviion 
niciit. Tins piocess of i.itcgiation is pai tiuilailv impoitant loi nevv mem 
bcrs, but it also helps continuing inembeis to maintain oiganizalioiial 
identification. An oiganization uses communication between supeiiois 
and new suboidinates as Well as messages from highci levels to acquaint 
new membeis with the oiganization. The puipose is to develop in the new 
membets a change in perspective so thev will bettei idciutfv with the 
goals and objectives of the oiganization. Puhaps the cleaie^l e\ ideiice 
that this change in perspective has taken place would be a transition in 
the nevv membei \s interest lioin what "thev " arc doing to what "v\e" are 
doing. The aica of oi gam/at loinil climate and integiation ol individuals 
into then enviionmcut in colleges and umveisities has icccived some 
research attention. \ 
In an mti iguing appioach, Place and Soicnsen (1974) siuveved 88 foi 
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mci facult) members tu lev lew tuinuvei in lighj uf perceived influence 
patterns. Aithuiigh tjhev fuund that the upward influeiKe exercised b> ( 
department chairpersons was lelatcd.tu former faculty's perccptiuns uf 
and feelings abuut the mstitutiun, thev were surprised tu discuvei little 
telatiunship between the existence uf cullcgial lelatiunships and utcitlt) 
murale. Instead, muiale was muie cluselv related tu the strength uf a 
chairpei sun's external relatiunships, i.e., the chaii persun's. effect i\eness 
in ubtaining desiicU icsuuiees from his 01 hei dean, Anuther studv cun 
eluded that facultv attitudes tuward muiale varied direct I) with theii 
percepUuns uf the lex cl uf facultv in\ul\ement in pulic} formulation as 
well as with several demographic variables (Wells^ 1976). 

When seven California co minimi t\ college campuses were examined 
fruin the perspective uf Likeits profile uf a college, several differences in 
thc\perceived climates were observed. Evidence uf differences in the vva> 
the uigam/atiuiial climate was perceived was reflected in the fact that 
piesideuts behvved more gual cuminitment existed than did vice presi- 
dents. Al.su, thu.se in higher pusitiuiis were mure likelv tu believe that the 
urgam/.dttun was updating at a "System 4*' level, described bv Likert and 
Likert (I97b)asa level charactei i/ed bv high qualtu menibei interaction, 
high motivatiun aiuLpai ticipatiun, high iccipiucal influence among mem 
beis, effective cumnumication, high performance guals. and a well devel 
uped leadership stuictui c (pp. 16 17). Peiceptual difleieiices amuiig faailt} 
included beliefs a bull t the. decistun prucess. Facultv at single campuses 
were muie positive abuut their- enviiuiiment than thuse at jnulticampus 
districts and thuse fium mure tiaditiunal "academic" depart hunts pel 
ceived luwei qualitv decisiun processes than laciiltv hum more applied 
disciplines (llushavv 1977). 1 J 

Sluilnnin (1 976) studied 18 academic depai tmeiits in a state suppoi ted 
Big Ten umvcrsitv and observed three inajui factuis that .seemed tu be 
related tu differences in uigani/.atiunal cumnumicatiun climates 
(I) duvvnvvaid patterns, (2) familial itv , and (3) influence. Significart re 
latiuiis emeiged betvv ecu dcpai tmeiital cumnumicatiun climates and var 
lables such as tuinuvei , depaiUnental luvaltv, murale. perfurinance guaK 
and cunmiu meat tun satislactiun. A stud v v of the relationship betvv eei lead 
ciship behaviui ul phvsical educatiun depaitinent chaii pel suns and ui 
gan i /.at i una I cumin umc at tun climates cuncle.ded that ulthuugh 
admmistK^uisagiccd amuiig themselves abuut i ule expectations and need 
dispusjtiuns,subuidi nates disagiced with these dimensions Additional!) , 
individuals developing pcisun ul iciitcd climates vveic moie efficient and 
effective than those developing svstem oi iented climates (lledlick 1976) 
Fulluwing his studv of thiee tvpes ul colleges in (oui seniui institutions. 
Aiea (1978) also suggesku that deans and uthci college adininisti atois 
could eiihanccthe level ul laciiltv satislactiun bv developing and using an 
mfoimal communication svstein and bv decteasmg rigiditv in lummu 
nieatiun vvhenevei possible. 

rniallv,une ic\kv\ ul laciiltv and adinmistiative pen upturns ol down 
v\aid messages in a small, hbeial aits college lesulted in the discovei v ul 
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positive relationships between communication satisfaction and institu 
tional satisfaction. The rewew al.su discovered nu relationship between 
these items and dimensions such as \ears at the college, veai's in rank 
general academic area, or accessibility of the dean. Age was significant!) 
i elated to both satisfaction nicasiucs, with voimgci faculty nicnibcis Jem 
oust rating more dissatisfaction (Ravage 1974). 

To summarize, studies of the iutegiation of faciiltv membeis into col 
leges and uni\ ei si tics have suggested that important elements include the 
upward influence chan pel sons aie believed toha\e and the le\ cl of faciiltv 
m\ol\ement in polio for mulatroti. Departmental communication cli 
mates had an important impact on issues such as turnover, performance 
goals, and communication satisfaction. ,diicc again, peison oriented cli 
mates vielded moie positive consequences than svsiem 01 tented climates. 

Adaptability dealing with innovation. Or gam /at ions aie confronted with 
the ongoing pioblem of making adjustments to accommodate changes in 
the en\ iionmeiit and in main elements within the svstcni. As oigani/a- 
tions with central goals related to expanding the fiontteisof knowledge, 
colleges and uniNeisitics w. ou Id seem particular) susceptible to problems 
associated, w ith adaptabihts and effective wavs of dealing with innovation. 
Ccttamk, dimensions described eailiei such as the degiee of openness 
plescnt in the communication svstcni would appeal to be t elated to the 
abilitv of a svstcm to be icsponsivc to iuno\ation. Howcvci, colleges and 
um\ ei .cities sometimes fail to deal with innovation in effective wavs. 

One impoitant faetoi i elated to an institutions abilitv to deal effee 
tivclv with innovation is the establishment of ncccssarv communication 
links within the 01 gaui/ation. Oastlet (1973) descitbed the ex pel iciices of 
the Cit\ Colleges of Chicago in establishing a special learning iesoiiie.es 
laboi*atoiv" known as "TV College." TV College used televised courses to 
sei\e the educational needs of special groups of students, including 
liousew and the handicapped. Howcvci , Oastlci noted that the college 
campus had faded to take full advantage of the TV College piogiam even 
though it was patt of the same svstcni, par 1 1 \ because cffccti\e links had 
not been developed between the TV College and the lest of the svstcni. 
Additionally, he noted that pohev making had been confined to central 
adimmstiatot s of the TV College, thcicbv i educing the mot i\ at roil of oth 
ers involved in the project. 

The impot tance of administrative support in developing a climate that 
views inno\atioiunvsitBel\ was emphasized in a studv exploiing the use 
of LXPCR SIM a compute i simulation used to teach reseat ch design and 
stiatcgv in sonic 67 colleges and univci sitics(Agai wala Rogeis and Rogeis 
1976). This notion was modified somewhat bv an investigation of instiuc 
tional development piojcets that noted that the piesciicc of ettlret inno 
\ at ion and aggressive teaching facultv oi high level academic officers had 
a gteatci impact on the development of new programs than did foimallv 
trained developers (Lawiason 1977). fn another studv, foimal networks 
involving consultants oi icsouiccs weie found to be moie effective than 

\ 
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administrative cncoiuagcmcut, infoimal communication networks, or 
pci buna 1 satisfactioi in pt edict mg faculty use of instructional innovations 
(ko/ma-1979). 

Thus, a vartetv of factors in the organization's communication climate 
have been shown to ha\c some ;elationship "to the adoption and effective 
use of innovations. These factois include, administiativc support, aggies 
sive arid innovative faciilt), foinuil nctvvoiks involving consultants ot re- 
soiiiccs, and the estabhslrniciit of appiopr late communication links within 
the organization. 
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Decision^. Making, Management, and Communication 

' . * ' ' 

Background 

At one lex el, the process of decision making inxolxcs selecting a preferred 
course of action from a range of altei natixe actions available. Hoviexer, 
etfectixe decision making inxolxcs nioie than simpl) selecting one "right" 
alteriiatixe xxlule eliminating incorrect choices. Furthermore, since the. 
decision" making process is a means to an end and administrate effec- 
tiveness will often be evaluated in terms of both the results obtained and 
the methods that pioduce the icsults. an administiatoi must be ^oiKerned 
with both the- cjuahtx of the outcome and thequalitx of the process DaRfKer 
has commented on the centialit) of the decision making function fo man 
agcis. "E:jecutixcs do man\ things in addition to making decisions But 
pn1> execuiixes make decisions. The fiist managerial skill is. therefore, 
the making of effective decisions" (1974. p. 465). * 

The i ange of decisions piocessed in an academic institution xai ies from 
the ti ix ud to the ci it ical (horn determining the bi and of coffee to be used 
in a lacallx lounge to dex eloping a strategy foi i educing faeultx positions 
undei icticnchment) and fiom the routine to the unknoxxn (fium detei 
mining a depai intent's schedule of'elasses foi a gixen semestei to pre- 
dicting the coiisccjuenees ol possible fedcial legislatixe action on a specific 
campus). 

Decision making is ubiquitous in academia. confronting students, fac- 
ultx. and administiatoi s in steaelx doses. Thiee* geneial txpes ol decisions 
can be distinguished. (1) pioblcin sulx ing decisions, inxolxing attempts to 
collect specific dilficulties. (2) oppui tumtx decisions, inxolx ing attempts 
toselect iiioieadxantagcouscouiscsof action, and (3) pioject management 
decisions, inxolxing noimal aspects of dailx operations (Raiiseh 1980) 

Decision making and eommunicatioh an intimatelx i elated Ex en in 
si tuat iuiis x\heic decision nuking appeals to be a unilateral phenomenon 
xv i til a single mdix idual and not a giotip selecting a course of action, the 
data-galhci ing stage of the pi ocess often inxoh.es intei action xxith utheis 
At seve!aUspeufie_poiiii in the decision making pioeess. the role of coin 
mimical ion is particularly (jlear. 

Value Clarification/Priority Setting/Goal Development 
the pioeess ol dex eloping a se t of goals to be puisued seixes as a prelude 
to eflectixe decision making in an oigani/atioit. At the institutional lex el 
m a college oi uuixcisitx. goal setting max be aceoinplished tllioilgh the 
dexelopnieiit of a mission statement and suppoi ting goals, bx the adoption 
of a foi ma I management sx stein such as management bx objeetixe, or 
thiough a nunibei ol othei appioaches. At this lexel. goal ambiguitx can 
picsent a seiious pioblcin. hi fact, some haxe contended that the abilitx 
ol aunixeisitx picsident to geuei ate significant accomplishments depends 
on xxhetlwi the goal svstcm remains highlx ambiguous or becomes suf- 
ficiently operational (Cohenand Maivh 1974). Others a igue that this anal 
vsis meielv explains xxhx manx colleges aie expei ieite ing difficulties and 
contend thai moie must be done to expand empnical research into power 
« } n academic institutions (Richman and Farmci 1976). Although the im- 
j 
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portahee of dc\ cooping consensus on goals has long been recognized as 
contributing to effective problem solving (see, foi example, Likeit 1967), 
goal consensu* is by no mean* universal in academic institutions. As 
Corson has noted, > x ^ 

\ 

For reason* that stem from the basic nature oj an institution of higher 
learning, the college oi university functions with only the most general 
understanding as to goals to guide the individuals who cam out its ac- 
tivities. In.Viis respect the university differs significantly as an organi- 
zation from its counterparts — the business enterprise 01 the military unit 
and sopje . . ., but not all, governmental agencies (1975, p. 77).' 

f V ' . 

In a ktudy of goal consensus among community college personnel, 
greater consensus was observed on strategy statements than o i guai' .state- 
ments. Additional!) , the degree of consensus \ at ied according to ciniL 
di\ision with consensus occurring most frequent I) among facult) mem 
bers in the divisions of business, life sciences, librar) services, physical 
sciences and technology, and social science. The greatest variance among 
respondents was in the humanities division (McHugh 1975). 

An extensive anal) sis of the.jfiocessof working toward goals, including 
attention to many ol th:j iclated communication issues, has been pio\ ided 
by Rauscli (l f 980). 

Data Gathering 

One advantage traditionally claimed in using small gioups to soke piob 
lems is that the quality of decisions is improved because of thc laigei pool 
of available lesources (experiences, judgment, etc.*. The stage at whiJi 
information related to a pending decision is gathered is ciitically impoi 
tant in determining the overall quality r *he ultimate decision. Although 
a frequent complaint is that inform ation is ins ufficient to make a quality 
decision, a surplus of infoi maHouT* an even gieatci pi obi cm. This suiplus 
makes it necessary to develop a sorting stiategy to detei mine, the mfoi- 
niation that must be piocesscd in detail and the infoi matioiKthat may be 
discarded. Long befoie contcmpoiaiy computei developments. Thayei 
commented on the problems of data management and the way that such 
problems can be exacerbated by developing technologies. 

The present capt bility of data collection, processing, and pjcpaiation 
equipment and procedures is such as to \eutably flood the admausttatoi 
j with current and c-jmpiehensivt data about Jus organization and its en- 
\ iron men t. But the sheer increase in speed and .\tent oj tfata integration 
across functional boundaries has not solved the basil questions of what? 
where? who? when? how ? and how much? hi fact, stub problems have 
actually been intensified b\ data hanlwatc and softwaie technology (Thaui 
1967, p, 79). 

The uncertainty that is characteiistic ol mam situations in colleges and 
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unixeisitics alsosci\cs to intensif) this problem. As Galbraith (1977) has 
noted, "the grvatei the task uncei taint\ , the greatei the amount of infoi 
mation that must be piocessed ainong.dccision m ikers during task exe 
cutiort in order to achieve a gi' fe\el of performance" (p. 36). 

Out abilit\ to make effect <tc us*, of management information has been 
enhanced through the development of oi gam/.ations ;>UcJi as the College 
aiiLTUity\cisit\ S\stcm.-> exchanges (CAUSE).and the National tenter foi 
Highei Education Management S\ steins (NCHEMS) (See Gainso and^er 
\ ice 1976). Othci inuo\ations at the institutional lex el ha\e included the 
dc\clopnicnt of a management s\stcms uncut on (MSI) designed to pre . 
sent an mipio\cd mechanism foi self stud \ and evaluation of institutional 
management- (Paiekh 1975) and an mfotmattou based curi icuhim dc\el 
opment s\stem (Martin and Gnllo 1976). A diagnostic ie\ie\\ and self 
studs pioccss. oi igmalh intended foi use m \ohmtai\ oigam/atioiis. has 
also been suggested as a mechanism for gathering bettei data and em 
plo\ing the .available data more effect i\el> in highei education (Mink 
1975)." 

A series of studies has been repotted in the aiea of improved intei 
uiu\cisit\ communication thiough the expanded use ol compute! net 
uoiking (Ziun, Pat lies, and Heiich 1976. Iutctuni\usit\ Communications, 
Council [EDLCOM] Proceedings 1974. 1976. Einen 1978. Emcn et al. 
1976, Johnson et al. 1980). RccentK, a call has been made foi more an 
ticipatoix lathei than icactiu decision making in highei education. \\ ith 
the .suggestion that an integiated institutional data base ser\e as a Ke\ 
clement in the s>stein (Mtshta and Gannon 1980) Ho\\e\ei. individual^ 
and small gioup decisions picsentK IxingnTade throughout ffie organ i 
/atioii on a dad> ba.si.s uileit uiipiox fai wcakci .supporting technologies. 
Conclusions diawu fiom simulation studies suggest that situations thai 
atttii/tdbv cillici highoi low mloi mation loads pioduce ad\eisc effects. 

lit* tvluttuttshtp httutat tttjotttntttott load atnl </tt/ stott making iQttt 
pl^\tt\ is t/m dtttcat. wtth tnfot motional attd pet soitaittx xattahLs plaxttt^ 
a U)k tit spettfxtn^ tin details oj the jtituitott. Da ustan making mulct 
httih load tends to bttonte ,teteot\ped. that a< tit t:ed b\ the tcdtnitatt of 
nt fauna (ton scotch, tin sclatnc ttsc-oj tttjotttjattott.jittd tmtcasmgls 
sttnttdtis-hoitttd tun t tot is . . (Sttaljcld 1978. tit King, Sttenjett. attd F'ted 
- lev 1978. p. 209 1. 

Cohen and Match comment on tins piohlem and aigue that choice pio 
ccsso uiuu academic institution max easiK become u\ ei loaded and that 
the oi gam/at ions wheic this happens t\picaM> ha\e weak information 
bases (1974. p. 207). An Episodic Communication Channels Oigani/ation 
(ECCO) analysis (a technique foi hating message How in an oigaui/a t ion) 
examined communication patterns within a ma jot um\eisit\ and con 
fumed this situation, concluding that the a\ailabilit\ of a wide range ol 
intei Hal and external communication stances to fatult\ and staff makes 
it cxticniel) difficult to cinplo\ a standaid. loiinal. top down pattern in 
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an ana I vms uf this 01 gam/at ton (Molscnbcck 1975). Da\id H. Smith has 
also commented un the ;clati\cl\ weak infui mat ion bases uf colleges and 
universities, noting: 

If administrator, liaxe little infonnation about the outcomes ofn.uxeisity 
activities, faculty menibeis m turn haw relatively little information on 
important factors external to their own actixities ami then own depart 
menis, They are typically ignorant of important policies^ of the state gov- 
enjtn lent, the system 01 the unix vrs ity of- wh tvh they Tire a part. They a re 
ofteii sttrjtfhed when they bfrome aw ate of those policies ami find an 
effective method of dealing yxah main of them is simpl\ to temam un 
informed l%79. p. 361 ' ] ' 

In surrimai\, gathering data lui effecti\e decision nut king in colleges 
and universities uften includes mfoi riiation u\ei loads telated tu the un 
cei taint v uf the tasks. Cuniputei iufutmatiuii suppott has been mure help 
fill at the inslitutiunal and interinstitutiunal lc\els, with the da\ to da* 
decision making pioccsscs uf many lu I leges and uim ei si ties Jnuactei i/.cd 
b> weak information bases, a wide lange uf communication links, /md 
\ei > flexible buimdai tes. Additional m\ est Igat lulls ai e needed uf the nice!) 
anisnis available fui data gatheiingand infuimatiuii management fui the 
ina nTtlaTI \~ilec i slons made b\ small groups in academic settings. 

Roles _ 



Anuthei impoitaiit \ai tabic in the decision making piueess imokes the 
roles assumed b\ ui asuibed tu mdi\ iduals m\ul\ed in that piueess. AI* 
though the classical distinction between task, giuiip building and mam 
tciiancc. and individual joks (Beiiue and Sheats 1948) lemains the niusi 
common guieial appioaeh • > lule anahsis, the stud) u( specific positions 
within a uni\ersit\ has been a mure frequent leseauh stiatcgv foi ex- 
amining ioIcs and communication bchavioi uf itidn iduals in ioIcs in ac- 
ademie institutions. 

VVIilii Seehafei (1977) examined majui LummuniLatiun tuples foi neaih 
300 college and utii\crsit\ presidents, he luund that tuples i elated tu fae 
ult\ and academic aflaiis consumed the guates! amuunt ol the piesideiits' 
communication lime. This topic aica was folluwed bv business linajieial 
management communication, fund laising, bibjness i elated external su 
ciei\. and student eunununieatiun. icspeeti\el\. Shghth moi clinic was 
de\oted to communication inside the um\eisit\ than outside. Piesideiits 
of pi iv ate institutions spent the gieatcst puitiun of then time un kind 
laising topics, and piesideiits uf public institutions spent the gieatest 
puitiun on facttltx and academic affaus. Others Inue exploied the iule uf 
the cummuuitv cullegc president, with special emphasis un the leader 
behavior of these individuals (Stevens 1976). 

Adams (1977) lound considerable cunfliet abuiit the role uf the aea 
demic dean in a teas of authoiiH. iole icsponsibilttics. and delegation ui 
icsponsibilux . One stuck uf the depaitmcnt c ha it m person tole (Watne 
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munde 1976) commented on communication flow , nuting that the primary 
flow was upwaid from faciiltx to depaitment chairperson. Also, more 
successful chairpei sons (as perceixed b\ pcei* and superiors) moie Ire- , 
qiiciillx confined then communication to mmeisitv lathei than peisonal 
matters and icccixed moic communication contacts than theii less sin 
cess ful colleagues. Anothet stud\ un chaii pel sons commented on the in 

.cieasingk ad minis ti at i\ e natuic of that position and on the tendency of 
chief academic and credit i\c officeis to attribute inoi e powei to the chaii 

. person than is, in fact, present (Admire 1978). 

A recent exploratoix stuck surxexed nearh 400 faailtx nienibeisat a 
Luge midwestein unixcisiU in an attempt to clarifx tl)e common defi 
mtional elements in job peifoimaiice feedback and dimensions of oigan 
i/.atioiial communicatioii. Thiee comnioi^ clusteis of xariables emeiged. 
(I) a set mxulxiiig the general qualm of the infoi mat ion in the cm 1 iron 
mcnt, (2) a set related to the soiiice of the information, with one siibdi 
niciision u la ted to upwaid communication with the depai tment head and 
aiiothci I dated to hoi i/.uiital communication with colleagues, and (3) a 
set related to affect i\e leactioiis with colleagues oi peei sociabilitv. The 
imcstigatoi s also noted that i espouses indicated some eoi\fusion about 
the lulcol the ilia it pcison, suggesting that faciiltx sometimes pcicehed 
the chairpeiSoti as au,authoiitx liguic and othei times as a colleague 
(HaiKcrand Muchinsky 1980). 

Anot hei stud) in\ol\ mg the use of ECCO anal) sis confii med diflei elites 
in available infui mat ion based on an mdi\ idual's lole m the oigani/alioil, 
with hfghci lexel adnumstiatois knowing moie mfoi mation. and moiv 
acciuatv mfoi niation than lowei lex el adnumstiatois. Those at highei 
levels ichcd moie licaxil) on one to-oiic coiilaits foi then mfoi nialion and 
alsoicla; ed moie mLi mation (Sandeis 1976). Additional inxestigatiom 
liaxc exploied com mum cation and leadeiship patterns among duel col 
lege student peisoiiiiel of dec is (Ebbs 1973) and leadership, management 
stxles of head staff mcnibeis in college and uuixcisit) lesideiice halls 
(Chambers 1.976). 

Paul and SJioolei (1970) exploied diiieieiiees in ciitei la cmpjoxed b> 
)Uiuoi and sciiioi lexel faciiltx tuembeis in management and concluded 
that significant diffci dices existed. Specifieall) , junioi faciilt) nieinbeis 
assigned a much higlui pnoiit) toScholai I) elloits than did then more 
senior colleagues. 

Clai it) of existing lole sti uctui es also has been mx estigatcd. Ambiguitx 
of existing lolcsxxas nuteil in tlu coiiipiehciisixe commuiiieatioii audit of 
a imdxxcstei ii unixcisitv cited eaihei.aiid the impact of these ambiguous 
lole definitions on communication in the ol gam /.at ion x\as desej ibed. 

Tin uunt helming nuqot it\ of pa sons ret t lie less at I urn mi ton about then 
fobs, roles, and ten aid systems than they want. The information that is 
sent usualh amves too late to be of ninth use* Laik oj adequate infot- 
matiou has contubutnl to anothu. perhaps mou harmful, problem — a 
lack of clarity in roles. Most persons feel that the\ do not adequately 
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'understand exactly w hat their lobentails^its duties, responsibilities, pow- 
er*, relationship to other fobs and the university 's goals at large. This lack 
of clarity contributes to the problems of overload ("I don't know what !o 
send"), underload (Why don't they send me what I need?"), feedback and 
responsiveness ("I thought someone else \vus going to bandit this"), and 
coordination ("I don 't know what, the otha depurtmcnts are doing") (Gold 
haber and Rogers 1978, p. 74) 

General descriptions oft he rules of significant college administiators such 
as the president, the dean, and the department chairperson, have been 
suggested (see, foi example, Millet t 1978), but these theoretical descrip- 
tions must minimize the wide diversttv organizational structures found 
in, specific institutions. As Kauflman noted in his description of the pres- 
idency: 
i 

/// some casts the president is the executive officer of the governing board, 
mothers, the president is a nuddlq-level manager of a field office. In some 
case* the president selects the members of the institution's gown i big board, 
mothers, the trustees do not even know the president and may /not have 
set foot on his ui he\ campus. I have seen institutions where the president 
was totally ()ounU by a manual, contract or piocedutes jot even possible 
action, atuT^I have seen other institutions where them was nut even a 
faculty handbook or a written governance description (1978, p. 60), 

ColaJaici (1980), in a discussion of the deauship, calls foi new ieseaich 
meth odol ogies and paradigms in stud>ing adnumstiatlve lolcs in highct 
eduction aifd concludes that new lesearch stiatcgv mav be called lor 

The overruling objective is to generate something wc now seuoiisly Uuk 
if an induct i ve stiategy is to be nourisheifi—a competent and giow.nig basis 
for fruitful, inductive quests for coiiunonahties and foi woikmg inductive 
hypotheses about telationshtps betw een and interactions among gi\ctt lole 
definitions, performances, personal attributes, institutional chanuteiis 
tics, etc. Over time, such studies, if they adequately ////- each other, 
also \\ ill permit the development of a more useful taxonomy of vaiiables, 
which can serve the dual purj)ose of advising new studies and inviting 
more similarity of attack among them (in Griffiths and McCarty 1980). 

Mowevei, even as this improved research base is evolving, role* defi- 
nitions must be developed in context and must ^meigc^as one chaiactei 
istic thai helps to define each college ot univei My as a unique svstem 
Main academic administiatois might be rclucjant to impose the kindoi 
constraints that spccificTde tailed job desciiptions could liuplv. Howevci. 
if loles in an academic institution are pel milled to exist neai the "am 
bigiious" end of the "ambiguous- well defined" continuum, the proba 
bilijv of an ineffective oi gam /.at ion is increased. Div agent lole definitions 
among organizational mcmbcis pioinotc communication difficulties, and, 
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unless a fair degree of .consensus c*an be de\ eloped on relational issues, 
success, in solving content issue s will, b e impaired. 

Pattern's of Group Decision Mak* 

A laige numbct of eailv studies on small group decision making involved 
the use of some variation of John Dewe>'s reflective thinking Sequence. A 
comprehensive review of these studies may be found in Larson (1971). 
Although a compaiison of the reflective thinking sequence .villi alternative 
standard agendas based on the work of Harris and Schwahh (1961) and 
Kepncr Arid Tregoe (1965) suggests that these other patterns may be more 
effective than the reflective thinking sequence (Larson 196*9). the notion 
that emplo>mg some sort of standard agenda facilitates the work of the 
decision-making group seems well established. Although a variety of prob- 
Iciu-sulving and decision making sequences have been suggested bv var 
ious authors, a common theme in most of theiu includes stages for: 
( l> concent i aling on situation description and obtaining agreement on the 
natutc of the status 'quo, (2) focusing on Hie goals of the group and at- 
tempting to obtain consensus on the set of goals relevant to the present 
situation. (3) considering alternative courses of action in the situation; 
and (4) selecting a pi cfci led course of action. Research on problem solving 
thinking patterns, common in the 1960s, continued to receive attention 
m the 1970s. Flow ever, most of these studies were concerned with groups 
that met oiilv one tune for a specific task oriented purpose (Cragan and 
Wught 1980). The availability of research daja on groups with a more 
sustained meeting schedule !r» more limited. 

In the last few vears several investigators have adopted a phasic or* 
cvdical appi.ua Ji to small -group anal) sis and have explored the stages 
com monk exhibited bv task oriented groups. Fishei (1970) has described 
a series of fun i such stages. His model of decision emergence included 
(I) urientatiuii, characterised b> clarification and agreement as a social 
climate is developed and tentative attitudes46n& expressed. (2) conflict, as 
attitudes are stated with mole claritv and vigoi. (3) emergence, as some 
anibiguit) is used to mediate disputes and as favoiable expressions in 
ci ease, and (4) iciiifoieemqiit.as members expi ess positive attitudes about 
the decisions and attempt to reinforce then confidence in the decision 
that has been leached. Anothci foui stage model has suggested that task 
oiiciited gioups pass through stages of fcUeiic). adaptation, potencv. and 
goal attainment (Mabrv 1975, pp. 68 70). Others have explored interper- 
sonal, confiuiitativc. and substantive phases of conflict (Ellis and Fisher 
1375). Ilowevei. in spite of several studies that support the notion thai 
decision- ma king gi oups piogiess through a regular sequence of behav iors. 
the concepts investigated have been defined consistent!) , and relalion ! 
shij.s between the findings of individual studies remain open to consid - 
eiable speculation. Additionally . one ver> recent studv (Poole 1981) has 
v piovidcd expel inieiital evidence favoimg a contingency based, multiple 
sequence model of group decision making instcid of the earlier altemar 
tiles that had suggested a common set of phases experienced bv all groups 
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wot king with decision making groups might anticipate that a gioup will 
progress through phases like those desciibed in the studies cited abo\e, 
, though tempered b\ contingencies in the situation or task. » 

One of the mou common niechanisnfs foi academic decision making, 
the faculty committee, was examined in a lai 6 c, state siippoi ted uui\cisit\ 
b\ Tinker (1973j. He concluded that the communication patterns exhil) 
ited b\ these cummittces bore iittle resemblance to the institution's ui- % 
gani/ational chait or to, what might be suggested b\ the institution's 
organizational hierarchy, 

suite committees freely communicate at all tevel.s and acioss luhizontal 
Ihicsin an unrestricted fashion. . . . Committees (If) not operate with as 
high a degree of specialization as might he inferred from then formal 
description with t/u^areas of real responsibility hung conttolle 1 in large 
part by the judgments of the members themselves (p. 221). 

Tucket's suggestions include increasing uig .r../atioind const! atnts and 
decentralizing the decisions that aic\curiciiti\ assigned to these commit 
tees. 

In a discussion of t lie use of faculty cumin it tees, Ba I del stun desci ibed 
thiec majui piublems inheicnt in must faciiltN cuiiimittec s\ stems. (1 ) the 
amount uf time faculty members spent in cummittee wuik. (2; the ten 
denc\ tu use cummittces, in main cases, when one lesponsible pcisun N 
could du as effect i\c a jub, an3 (3) amateui ism and i apid tin nu\ ci among 
cummittee membeis because uf a lutatiuiial assignment scheme (1974). 
Others ha\e cunteiided that piublems with faculty .committees stem not 
so milch fiom Weaknesses in the \\a\ the\ emplo\ pioblem solwug pio 
ceduies, but from tvqxstiuctuial piublems. (f) the fact that mail} of these 
groups serve onl> as lecommending boolies, untimatch (oi wauling ice 
onniKn da t ions to gioups sluictuied avoiding to pai liantc ntatA -Pi iiici 
pltjs, and (2) a win lose, oiientat ton employed b\ "pai tiupants in man> of 
these groups, with meni'vis assuming that am decision incMtahk pio 
duces one group of \ictois and one group of the defeated. This pi act ice 
often acts to inhibit significant cliajiges. Othei^ ha\e aigued that the ahd 
it \ to plumule a win win oiientatibn is chaiactei isttc of manageis, hut 
not of leaders, and that leadeis and managers diffet in ceitain basic pet 
~ sonaht\ chaiactei istics (see, fui example, Zalc/mk l979).*Huwe\ei. this 
asscition seems open to testing, and fuithei reseat ch is eleaiK wauanted. 
In oiu judgment, moic cicatnc approaches to decision making might he 
able to»shift the focus of gioup membeis so that ljie\ seek alteinatnes 
that pioduce mutual benefits whertc\ci possible. This shift might tesult 
in both effective management and good leadership. 

Aiiaddi'ional piobLm is sometimes c lea ted b\ the fact that c\cii those 
whosuppoit specific decisions often ha\c little leal tespunsibhu fui im 
plenientation (Ukcit and Likeit 1976). One authoi has suggested that the 
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propel pruceduic* and due piucess wan ant the Creation jf an olf^c of 
uniicisity faculty, pathamcntai tan tn many institutions (Neher 1978). 

liLsummaiy, althuugh specific icscarch un dec Isiun- making patterns 
in academia is spai sc, mi estimations uf the faculty committee system ha\c 
suggested scleral piobluns of comnuthication including, the limited re- 
semblance betiveeii the ut gam/a tionaj hierarchy and the actual functiun- 
nig uf university cutnmittccs, the uses uf cummittecs in inappropriate 
sitrations, and the tendency ul many committee members to employ a 
win-lose orientation. 

Communication and Leadership in Groups 

Tut many yeais the subject of leadership in giuitns has been a topic of 
leseaich i Met est. Eaili investigates (see, foi example, Stogdill 1948) at- 
tempted to identify personality tiaits associated with leadership. Many 
cai ly studies in this aiea weie i datively unsuccessful, producing only the 
most geitcial dcsciiptions of lelatiouships between personality and lead 
.cisliip. Moic lecently, Geiei (1967) exploied ti atts of communication as 
soctatcd with leadership emergence, noting that fi\e tiaits— being 
Lininfot nicd, iioiipai ticipatun, cxticinc rigidity, authoi itai ian behaiioi, 
and ulfuiMvc id bali/at ion seemed to pi ev en t indii idtials fiom emei ging 
as groVip, leaders. 

Other iniestigatois (see. foi example. White and Lippitt I960) haie 
studied the eflcets ol vaituus leadetship sty les, exploi ing differences be- 
tween deinociatie, authui itai ian, and laisse/. lane st\les Functional the 
ui les of leaeicislup ha\e concent i ate d on the speed ie behavioral functions 
that au individual pel lot ins in a gioup, and observation systems such as 
(Ik one piuwded by Bales U950) have been us^d tu desciibe these dial 
acteiistics. A nuiubei ul studies in speech cumunmicatiun involving the 
exannnatiun ul leadership in giuups have been icviewed in Lai sun (1971) 
and Cragan and Wright ( 1980). \ 

Cailv exponents uf a situational approach to leadership suggested that 
leadership behav ioi was an ctneigent phenomenon scsultnig liom specific 
chataetci tsties uf the situation (see, foi example, Gouldnci 1950). More 
lecciitlv, eoiisideiable interest has developed m cxpluiing the impact o( 
the situation tin ough a coutmgeiicv appiuach tu leadct ship. Tied lei (1967) 
has suggested that the most appiopnate leadetship stvle in a given situ 
at ion depends on tlnee pnmaii situational cunstiaints. (l)the powei in 
hcrent in the leadei s position, (2) the iiatui e oi sti ucture of the task being 
petfoinicd, and (3) the personal lelatiouships ol the leader with other 
gioup members. Tied lei suggests that in situations that are ex 1 1 erne! v 
lavuiable lor the leaeici (hav ing power , a cleat 1^ structured task, and good 
pcisoiial iclations with udiei gioup members) oi in situations that aie 
cxticniclv unfavoiable Ioi the leader, an au t hot it ai ian appiuach is most 
effective. In model atcli lav oi able contexts foi the leadei, a democratic 
approach is mote eflectne. Fiedler , Chemeis and Mahai (1977) have also 
picscntc,d a self -tc telling guide designed to help individuals Lain how to 
be effective in applying a contingency stvle uf leadership. 
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One organizational design stiategx with stiong communication oxciU/ncs 
sometimes employed in leeent xcars in colleges and urmcrsities is some 
\ariatton of a "fjfaituipativc management" approa* !i. Aiithonx proxides 
a definition of participate e management and contiasts this approach with 
strategies of autocrats, bene\olent autocrats, ^onsulteis. and free-rein 
managers. He describes a situation invoking par ticipatixc management 
as including a genuine shaiing of authority and decision making poxsei 
between manage is and those being supei \ ised. Additionally, he comments 
on the communicative implications of this approach: 



Under this a%pgMith managers must he shlled in good interpersonal re- 
lations. The\ nitty be good eoinmimnators. They need to be managers of 
conflict so that disagreements are resolved and conflict is channeled into 
constructive eudeuvors. They nmsi know how to bring out the best in then 
group, how to cu\)iiaUzc on each mdi\ idual's strengths, and to overcome 
each petsotis weaknesses. They need to know //on, iq compioniise m sudi 
a manner that group and organizational expectations are satisfied (1978, 



Sonic of the benefits not mall} attnbuted to pa/i ticipatixe management 
have clear communication implications. These, benefits include greater 
ability to accept cljange. increased buboidmatc e "linntmcnt to the oi 
gani/ation. gieatci jtiusl.of management, less need foi dose supeixision, 
irnpioxed decision .quality, impioxed upward, communication, and im 
proxed teamwork (Anthony 1978). The importance of effeetixe com mi r 
nication and of cjiicful information systems management within 
pal ticipatixe management haxe also been emphasi/.ed (Ant horn 1978) 
According to one suixcy of subordinates cumluctcd in a nonacademic 
setting, - 



participative management is most frequent 



when oiganuatonal policies . 



arc dear, the organizational climate is wann and trusting, tin manage) 
has long-term ob\ecii\es. tasks ate complex and subordinates haxe more 
information about decision* than does the than a get. effectiveness of work 
unit operations is enhanced by participative management when otgani 
za i tonal policies cleat, nisks are cottiple\\ and subordinates have mote 
discretionary opportunities on how to complete then jobs (Bass and 
Roseiistein I978 t \m King, Struefert. and F wilier 1978. p. 6). 

Certainly, a number 1 of the characteristics e i t c\l In this surxex seem ap- 
plicable to colleges and unixersi ties. 

Sexeral parallels betxxeen par tictpative manage merit as described b\ y 
Anthonx and Sxstciu 4 management deser ibed IwLikcrt and Likeil (I976| 
ale apparent, and both argue specifically lor Tntt adoption of a highlx 
par ticipatixe model of academic gox ei nance. Anthony notes that a par 
••tieipatrxe strategx xxherein higher lexels of managers x iexv themsclxes as 

i 
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facilitators of the work of professionals is a most appiopiiatc apptoach 
to manage. .*ent in highci education. Similar!), Liken and Likeit argue 
that Svstem 4 management will result in a college ot uimcrstt) with a 
much greater capacit of pioducti\e conflict resolution and decision mak- 
ing (1976). V 

In the compiehensi\e communication audit foi a mid western um\ei 
sit\ died eailiei. the audi tots dcsuibcd the exfsting communication s\s 
tem foi pai ticipation in decision making which might weil appl\ toothei 
colleges and universities: 

\ I 

Participation in decision making is inadequate at most levels. Loweidevel 
personnel, paiticidarh j acuity, let I that admnustiators aie i nuking all the 
decisions without adequate consultation. Some faculty feel that they ate 
\ only "rabbet stumps" whose input to decisions is more apparent than 
leal. Chanpersons tend to feel that deans are not really open for input, 
ami most deans feel that they collectively do not ha\e sufficient formalized 
input to \ ue presidential decisions. Even some \ ice presidents feel the 
lack of .suffiLienr mput into the decision-making process (Goldhabei and 
Rubers I$78, pp. 73 r 74). 

Whin Hew in (1978) studied a statewide c omnium t\ college s>stem, he 
found that faciilt) membeis pcicencd a widei gap in shaied autlioitt) 
than did ad m in isti a tois and that fa<ailt> pie felled mole communication 
and consultation to new delegations of authotitx oi new oigam/ational 
structures as solutions to this pioblem. 

In a laboiaton expenment based on a paiticipatne model, Hall (1978) 
examined the effectiveness of a pai ticipatixe budgeting s\ stein. Within 
this setting a pal ticipatne mode u suited in inci eased accuiac\ in pel 
eei\ing dispositions ol othets coneeiniiig lesoutee allocation, uici eased 
coiigiuit\ with supeiiois, and increased acceptance of the final budget 
decisions. Although gciieiah/atioiis horn thi^ kind of simulation need to 
be inteipicted with sonic caution, the stud\ does suppoit the possibilit\ 
of significant communication benefits iiom geruuieh pal tiupatixc man 
agement stvlcs. 

. Management By Objectives 

Although management b\ objectives (MBO) appioaehes ha\e been em 
plu\ed in unjust i ia I settings foi mam \eais, specific application of these 
techniques to colleges and uimeisitics is a moie leceut phenomenon. 
Books b\ Deeganand Tut / (1976), Hal \e\ (1976), and otlieis ha\e pio\ided 
man; suggestions lot employing an MBO-based appioach in mm ci sit) 
management. Among the common benefits claimed foi is an en 

iichmciit of the communication climate within the oigani/ation. Sonic 
c asset t that communication in the otgam/atton will inciease in fiequaicN 
and impro\c in quaht\ in both upward downwaid and latetal contexts 
under MBO (Harvev 1976). . , * 

In a cornprehensue review of some 34 colleges <md univcisities ini- 
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piemen tmg eithci MBO ui an MIS undei a series uf Resource Allocation 
and Managjment Piugiam (RAMP) grants pioxided b> the IL\\un Etlu 
cational Foundation, appioximatcK half the institutions rated the^e pru 
giams a success (Baldndge and Tieme> 1979). Anuthei stud) exploring 
the success uf MBO \\\ eight cuiiuminiU juniui eul leges reported cum 
inundation sueeesses in* ludmg conflict lediietiun between supciiors and 
subordinates, expanded p.u tiupation in decision making, and increased 
nnituai undei standing and euusidei atiun aniung eulleagues and supe.iuis 
and suboidi nates. Howcxei , the same stud\ nuted nu eleai impru\cment 
in uigam/.atiunal pcrfuimancc (Russanu 1975). A third stud\ uf admin 
istiatursat 32 eummunit> luI leges emploung MBO eune hided that formal 
euntaets between supeiiuis and subuidi nates had i lie leased somewhat, 
suggest lups fiuin subuidi nates had me leased and a highei percentage uf 
these suggestiuns had been adupted. and feelings uf icspousibilitx, were 
elan fled as subuidi nates pciccUcd a gieatei pait in deeisiun making (Cartel 
1979). Howe \ci ,Cai tei alsu nuted sume negatix e ef fee ts un eum muni cation 
across division lines within universities. | | 

Cei tainl) , main uf the gualsul an MBO system ajc i elated to imprcn ing 
the ol gaiu/.atiunal communication l Innate and ei eating a nehei co,ntc\t 
fui communication. Huwevei , the \aiict\ uf lui ins that MBO has taken in 
highei edueatiun makes these guals less than uimcisal in si tuatiuns where 
MBO systems aie in place. 

Decision Acceptance / 
One \aluc ti aditioualh claimed lui small giuup deeisiun making in\oJ\es 
the aeeeptanee of decision* b\ gioup meiiibeis and the commitment ol 
these rnembcis Uj cai i \ uut decisions thc\ ha\e helped to foi in A ntunhei 
uf studies hum noiiuni\eisit\ settings ha\e suppoited the idea that in 
di vidua Is who ha\c pai he i pa ted in deeisiun making giuupsaie muie likcl\ 
tu accept the dicisiuus icached and tu assume i Cspunsibilin lui canwng 
thcin uut. This assumption fuimsuueul the undeil\ mg bases used tu justiK 
appioaches such a.s pai ticipativ e management and MBO Although e\ | 
ploiatioiis into the specific operation of this phenomenon m colleges and 
uimeisititcs aie no! a\ a liable, some geneial observations can be sug 
gestcd. 

1 lie existence uf a laige iiuinbei uf-gioups with decision making ie- 
spot; abilities as well as the wide dispel sal of powei in main colleges and 
uimei Miles pioduce a complex pattern ui ic.^ponses to decisions, a.s each 
affected gioup intetpicts decisions hunt the peispecti\c of its own as- 
sumptions, expel leiices, and \ allies. Similarh, the pciccixcd qualit\ ol 
oppoi tunities foi pai ticipation, tlu, existence of appropiiate feedback re 
lationships foi explaining decisions, and the methods used to implement 
decisions al.so influence decision acceptance. Additional factois that ma\ 
inhibit decision acceptance in situations whcic a decision in\ol\es sig 
mficant change include ol gain/atioiial melt la, tiaditional academic \al 
lies that ma\ oppo.se iiuio\ation, and tin eats to seemed positions At least 
one souicc has suggested l hat the kinds of communication networks pies 
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cut in higher education often fai) to produce commitments like those that 
occur in other organizations: 



None of ow huge universities appears to have an interaction-influence 
network embracing all parts of the unnersity through which efficient 
cottununitatton and problem- soh ing tan occiu. Moreover, once decisions 
arc reached, the inteniction-influencc networks of these universities do 
not create the levels of nioti\ation and felt responsibility among all, 01 
xirtually all, students, faculty, and administrators to assitre that the de 
ctsions will be effectively implemented. The present interaction-influence 
networks of our large universities are as inadequate for creating wide- 
spread responsibility as they ate in their communication and problem- 
solving capabilities (Likert and Liken 1976, pp. 43-44). ~ 

Other Studies of Decision Making, Management, and Communication 
Scvcial authors ha\e presented rewews of communication research into 
gioup decision making (Dickens and Heffeinan 1949, Kelt net I960, 1961, 
Larson 1971 , Ciagan and Wright 1980). Another author conducting a more 
gcucial ie\ ic\v of i escai ch on gioiip decision making has commented that 

the bulk of the research on gioup decision making and implementation 
luus focused on the information search, information evaluation, and de- 
cisionmaking steps in the process. Most of this research has used tasks 
in w hich the group has been tcquued tu reach descriptive judgments w tth 
ciitena axadable, csscntialh a problem-solving context. In contrast, very 
little attention has been dnccjcd toward decision making in a relatively 
etiteria-free context, \\ hich appeals to be more typical of that fac ing numy 
organizational decision makcis. Also, \ irtually no attention has beengtven 
to three ccntial phases in the decision process, thcsclc tion of alternative* 
to be considered, the implementation of the decision once readied, and 
rfu reaction of t lie group to feedback (Castote I97&. in Kin§, Steufert, and 
Fiedler 1978, p. 273}. 

i 

Litfoi tunatel) . the i cseai ch on decision making in t ollegcsand uimcrsitics 
has done little to clanfv this picture, and Castoie's call foi additional 
rcseaich is just as appiopnate in this setting. Howc\ci. some additional 
factors i elated to communication and decision making in academic set 
tings have received attention. 

Tlit. concept of su burnt power as an inter\ening variable in an organ- 
ization was applied to the stud\ of an institution's budgetary evolution 
o\u time. .Subunit powei was specifically defined as departmental influ- 
ence as rr asuied thiough latings ofdcpuitnwnt chatimen and member 
ship on major unt\crsit\ committees. The results suppoited the notion 
that "the muie powei a de pa 1 1 me nt has, the moie its change in lesources 
o\ci time is independent of . s change over time in work load or student 
demand" (Pfcffu and Salanuk 1974, p. 148). The relationship between 
existing now ci in an oigam/aticVnal silbsvstcm and organizational com 
inundation pattci ns unoh ing that subsystem tcmains to be investigated. 
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One additional factor that has been the subject of an investigation in 
higher education is the impact of the sew of the administrator on the 
perceived quality of a decision. Alt hough Tacultv members surveyed" in- 
dicated that the sex of an administrator was a relatively unimportant 
factor when the administratoi was selected foi the position, decisions 
.attributed to same scwadministiators received significant l> higher facultv 
ratings than the same decision attributed to udministi a tors oft he opposite 
sex (Fluck* 1975)'. 

Other contributions related to decision making, management, and 
communication in academia have covered a wide varietv of topics. Areas . 
explored have included the importance of the effective use of coininuni A 
cat|on b> financial managers during an era of limited resource (Mann 
1979). facultv motivation through application of behavioral theories 
(Mcintvrc 1977). and campus human resource development, as an element 
of total institutional development (Mcnsel 1977) through national net 
vvoiks foi development (Smith 1977) oi through contributions of those in 
speech com nuinication (Justice 1976). 

Collective Bargaining 

Although facultv unionization and collective bai gaining have become more 
fiequent in highei education, specific explorations of the impact ol col 
leciivc bai gaining on communication in highei education ale not common. 
One repoited stud} examined campaign techniques in faculty elections 
and suggested a model foi a succesful unionization campaign (Stephens 
andTiinin 1978).Othei studies have cxploied cues given bv those in\ol\ed 
in collective bai gaining situations thiough various messages available for 
examination (Thomas 1977). have examined the semantic reactions of 
facultv and administrators to the language of unions and management 
cniploved in collective bargaining situations (McCracken 1978), and have 
piovidcd suggestions foi implementation, including the suggestion that il , 
implemented carcfullv. collective bai gaining can serve as a mechanism 
foi opening up new channels of communication (Sehncidei 1974). 

In view of the potential impact of collective baigainiiig on oigani/a 
tioual communication in colleges and univeisities, this area would seem 
most appiopiiatc loi expanded research. Obviously, one consequence of 
collective bai gaining in colleges and univeisities deals with modifications 
in the communication environment. A collective bai gaining agi cement 
mav define a numbei ofaieasas uiappiopiiate foi discussion until the * 
next loiind of contract negotiations and mav provide verv specilic pro- 
ceduicsfoi communicating about othei kev oigam/ational ev cuts. Explo s 
i at ions of the impact of collective bai gaining on organization* I decision 
making and on the oi gani/.at ion's communication climate are particular 1} 
import; nt areas deserving of further attention. 

Training for Better Decision Makmg, Management, and Communication & 
A number of special piogiams have been developed to provide special 
training in mole effective dec.sion making, management, and coinmum 
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cation. One specific example of tlii.s kind of program is the Management 
Development and Tiatmng Ptogiatn foi Colleges and Universities, a sys- 
tem developed bv the Highei Education Management Institute (HEM I), 
undei the sponsorship of the Ameiican Conned on Education. Othei pro- 
grams such as the Umveisitv of Texas S\ stem's Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation Management ha\e placed special emphasis on selected components 
(in this case, academic planning). Still othei examples of workshops and 
institutes dnectcd tow aid special gioupssuch as department chairpersons 
oi touaid special topics can be foujtd m almost anv issue ol The C/;/o/;/c/e 
o/ Higl a Education. Mauv of these programs include components related 
to providing naming in moie effective communication behaviors, but a 
coinpuhensive tiainmg piogiam involving oiganrzational comnuinica 
tlun naming foi piactuioneis in highei education is not available. (The 
HCMI piogiam docs include one instiuctioiial package on organizational 
communication.) Not too surprisingly , leports on the eflicacv of curieut 
piogiahis to pioniotc bettei decision making, management, and com 
nuinicat.ioii have not appeared in the available literature. 



Conclusions ' 

Communication within administrative structures in luI leges, and uni 
v ci sit ics is all top frequently an impioviscd mat tci . This ic\ icwj ufuigan 
i/atiunal communication and highci education has piowdcd sjimc infoi 
mat ion about win this is 1 1 tic - In main areas, the scope of tlyj problem 
of oigam/.a tional.com munie at ion hi highci education icniaius laigch un 
defined, and icscaich is needed to clai ifv this scope Atvpolog) matching 
communication conditions and appiopnatc bcha\iois in colleges and jliiii 
ycrsities remains to be developed. " I 

Problems of diffusion, distottion, and ui;ceiUttiit> all need fiuthci at- 
tention in colleges and universities. Man> othci tvpes of organizations 
ha\e long ago attempted to define which members of the Organization 
need to know which infoimation. Howcvei , in highci education this pi oh 
lem has often been addiesscd b\ assuming that everyone nfeds to know 
ev ei> thing, and information has been disseminated as w idely as possible. 
The most common wav of evaluating the success of cui rent dissemination 
svstcms appeals to be to assume that ii no one is complaining about the 
inioimation icccivcd. then evciv thing must be operating v/ell. Howcvei, 
most indi\idual.s ha\c developed at least one sotting stialcg) foi de. ling 
witli infoimation thev belie\e is unnccessarv . Thev are fai moie likclv to 
discaid the mat en a I than tu call to complain about receiving it. The itct 
effect of this dissemination svstein is to increase distnbution costs bv 
pro\iding a huge amount of mateiial that is simplv discarded and. in a 
time of met easing oveiload, to nsk having \aluable material ticated as 
unimportant and be mscaidcd with the rest. Significant additional ic 
scaich on dealing with infoi mat ion overload in the college and univcisitv 
setting needs to be developed. Administrator need to assess the infoi- 
mation needs of then subordinates and the met hods ol diffusion eiiiplovcd, 
including a review of both the formal and informal net w oiks. 

Ones Hons i elated to the oigamzational communication climate in col 
leges and universities niav* become a ^reatci locus foi leseajch in the next 
several >ears. The system is, alter all, a human svstem, and human ic- 
sponscs to the oigamzational communication climate desc»vc additional 
attention. The infoi n atiun on oigamzational communication climate and 
peifoimaiKc .ncs would appear to be a particular^ valuable area 
foi icscaich. In an eailici time, iaciiltv members and othci s woiking in 
colleges and mm ci sit it* wcie willing to accept sa lanes lowei than those 
in the business and pi Sessional woildpartlv because of the climate avail 
able in these insli tut ions, the "djuahtv, of life." More recent Iv. in an eia of 
diamatic giovvth and shaip increases in demands loi accountabihtv ,'bu- 
icauctatic stiuctUres ami demands foi objective indictois of achievement 
as a prerequisite loi icwaids have become more common. An attempt, ha * 
been made in man> settings to replace hat was basieall) an intrinsic 
rewards stiuctuic with an extrinsic structure. Now, as icsouiccs diminish, 
competition for tax dollars becomes more acute, and exUinsic icwards in 
general become haid .r to attain, attention mav have to be foeiised on the 
oigamzational communication climate and the "qualit> of hie" in colleges 
and universities. 



r 



Improved organizational sti names, such as project inanageinent and 
mati in svstems. cci taitil> mciit fiuthei Much to cNploi/ then comnuini 
cali\L impacts on colleges and uimcisitics. Method^ foi improving the 
mfoi rtiatiun Lin iiuiiiiKiit foi the man\ small deuskm making giuups up 
Lidting thiuughuut most colleges ami uni\ eisttiyO deseivc attention, and 
appioachcsto mimiin/ing urn lose oiiciitations in faciiltv committees and 
uthci gioups icpicscntiug a wide \aik tv uf in lei est s should also be made. 
Clcai definitions of the lolcs of ke\ individuals in the sv stein should be 
provided to minnni/e the ambiguities often found in colleges and uni 
\eisities. The iclatiouship between collective bargaining and the oigan 
i/ational comniunicatron Jnnatc is one paiticiilar aiea wheie additional 
research is needed. 

Oigam/.atioiKil communication and highei education include main 
aieas vvhcic topics of common icseaich mtucst aie available, and a gieat 
deal of additional icseaich in these aieas needs to be undertaken. The 
development ol a tvpologv ol communication conditions and behaviors 
loi the puiposL ol uiLieasuig the available tepertoiie of LoinmuuiLation 
responses foi administ:atois m highei education could be an eMieinelv 
valuable eoiiti ibution. \utli main long laiige benefits foi both oigaui/a 
tional conmiunieatiou and higher education. 
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